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gt, MARTIN’S-LANE IMPROVEMENTS. 


“To London, being chosen one of the Commissioners for 
reforming the buildings, wayes, streetes, and incumbrannces 
_, . . and then went to his Majesty’s surveyor’s 
office in Scotland-yard . .. adjourning till the 16th, 
when I went to view how St. Martin’s-lane might be made 
more passable into the Strand.’’—Joun Evetyn, Diary, 

14th May, 1662. 

ROM the above- 
quoted passage 
it will be seen 
that thescheme 
of the Metro- 
politan Board 
of Works, which 
has been sent 

up to the Lords, for the im- 

provement of this thorough- 

fare is a heritage bequeathed 
by their predecessors of more 
than two hundred years ago. 

Evelyn speaks of the street 

which had been known as West 

Church-lane, leading north- 






vicar of the parish, 1683 ; and Ambrose Philips, 
the Whig poet, two doors from the “Old 
Slaughter’s,’”’ 1720-25.” 

At the lower end of the Lane stood the earlier 
church, established here by King Henry VIII., 
where divine service was celebrated for the last 
time on the 11th of June, 1721, during the in- 
cumbency of Thomas Green, afterwards Bishop 
of Ely.* King James I. gave an acre of land 
for a burial-ground lying between Castle-street 
and St. Martin’s-lane, to the south of Hem- 
ming’s-row, originally stigmatised as Dirty-lane. 
The workhouse and the recent additions to the 
National Gallery cover the graveyard. At the 
south-western corner of Hemming’s-row, so- 
called (1680) from one John Heming, an 
apothecary (see the overseers’ accounts), 
Tenison, with the aid and advice of Sir 
Christopher Wren and Evelyn, established a 
library and common room for the parochial 
clergy. 
of February, 1684 :—‘‘ A worthy and laudable 
designe. 


Evelyn writes, under date 15th of 


He [Tenison} told me there were 


buildings in Chandos-street, Claude du Val was 
captured in Charles II.’s reign; he lies in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, Covent Garden. Chandos 
and Brydges streets, built circa 1637, comme- 
morate George Brydges, Lord Chandos, ancestor 
of the magnificent duke, Pope’s ‘“ Timon.” 
Strype describes the former as “a place well 
built and inhabited, of great resort for the 
theatre there.” In the now widened court 
between Chandos and Bedford streets may be 
seen the old premises of the “ Black Prince ” 
tavern. Most of the ground we speak of 
belongs to the Marquess cof Salisbury. The 
tablet of May’s-buildings, opposite Nos. 104-5 
in the lane, and so - named from its builder, 
bears date 1739. The “Sutherland Arms” in 
the court was the heal-quarters of ‘“ The 
Eccentrics,” a club of beaux and wits. 

We have already indicated how St. Martin’s- 
lane was, from its earliest days, the residence of 
painters, artists, and professional men; an 
association that continued until the migration 
to Newman-street and the adjacent locality. 





wards from Charing-cross to Cock and Pie 
Fields. In Aggas’s map it appears as a 
green lane with but a few houses beyond 
St. Martin’s Church and running along the 
western wall of the Convent Garden apper- 
taining to West Minster.* The Cock and 
Pie Fields were covered with the now district of 
Seven Dials thirty years after Evelyn’s appoint- 
ment as commissioner: see his “ Diary,’”’ sub 
5 October, 1694. West Church-lane, built circa 
1612, appears under its later title in the parish 
rate-book for 1617-18 ; the upper portion being 
known as the Pavement, with the road 3 ft. 
lower than at present.t Among its earliest 
tenants were Sir Theodore Mayerne, physician 
to King James I., who was living here in 1613; 
Sir John Suckling, the poet (1641); Sir John 
Finett, author of ‘‘ Finetti Philoxenis,”’ a 
treatise upon foreign ambassadors to England, 
1656, and for his next-door neighbour Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyerd. Howell sends a maiden copy 
of his poem “to Sir Kenelm Digby at his house 
in §t. Martin’s-lane,” in 1641.{ Prince Charles, 
son of King James I., gave for twelve years at 
& peppercorn rent of 6d. a year to Daniel 
Mytens, the painter, a house on the west side 
near those of Mayerne and Finett. Carew, son 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, twice lived here, from 
1636 to 1638, and in 1664. Sir Hugh Platt, the 
most ingenious husbandman of his age, had a 
garden in St. Martin’s-lane in the year 1606. 
Here also resided, on the western side, the great 
Karl of Shaftesbury (1675-77); Vanderdoort, 
keeper of the pictures to King Charles I.; Dr. 
Thomas Willis, physician, who died on St. 
Martin’s Day, 1675; Archbishop Tenison, when 
Se eeeecnsneeesuenses 


* The garden, with 





seven acres, called Long Acre, of the 

a value of 6/. 6s. 8d., was granted in soccage by the 
g's patent in 1552 to John, first Earl of Bedford, who 

“ 4 on the site of Southampton-street a town mansion, 
ely of wood, which remained until 1704. 
t Confer the Postman for February, 1705. 


thirty or forty young men in Orders in his 


parish, either governors to young gentlemen or 
chaplains to noblemen, who, being reproved by 
him on occasion for frequenting taverns or 
coffee-houses, told him they would study or 
employ their time better, if they had bookes.” 
Tenison’s school was lately rebuilt at the south- 
eastern corner of Leicester-square on the site of 
the then Sabloniére Hotel, once a residence of 
Hogarth and his neighbour Dr. John Hunter.t 
The obstructions of which Evelyn speaks in 
1662 comprised the narrow courts, passages, 
and purlieus which were known as the straits of 
the Bermudas (vide Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholo- 
mew Fair”), Porridge Island, famed for its 
cookshops (The World, Nov. 29, 1753), and the 
straits of the Strand. Gifford, in his “ Life of 
Ben Jonson,” says that the Bermudas subse- 
quently exchanged their appellation for that of 
the Caribbee Islands, happily corrupted by its 
denizens into Cribbee Islands, a style they 
retained to his day. Much of this rookery, 
whose character is sufficiently denoted by the 
names it bore, was removed about fifty years 
ago at the building of St. Martin’s-place, Dun- 
cannon, King William, Adelaide, and other 
streets. Since knownas Bedfordbury a further 
clearance was effected within the past few 
years by the Board of Works, and the curious 
must now look for its survival in the western 
side of the street which is designated Bedford- 
bury, and in such alleys as Cecil-court, contain- 
ing an antique shop-front; Hop- gardens; 
Taylor’s-buildings; and Peter’s-court, leading 
from the Lane. At the ‘‘ Hole in the Wall,” 
now the ‘‘ Marquess of Granby,” by Taylor’s- 





* For an account of the foundation of this church and 
the parish limits, see the Builder (article on Soho), 
p. 205, ante. 

+ The late Dr. Buckland discovered Hunter’s coffin in 
the vaults of St. Martin’s Church a few years since, when 
it was re-interred at Westminster by the Royal College of 





+ See “Familiar Letters,’? Edit. 1678, p. 398. 


Surgeons. 


The immediate vicinity, too, was distinguished 
in a like manner. Turner was the son of a barber 
of Maiden-lane. Leveridge, the singer, kept a 
tavern in Tavistock-street on his retirement 
from the stage; at No. 4, Tavistock-row, by the 
corner of Tavistock-court, recently pulled 
down, lived Macklin; being the house where 
had lived Miss Ray, a full account of whose 
disastrous end at the hands of her frenzied 
admirer, Macklin gives in the introduction to 
his “Love and Madness: a Story too True,” 
1822. Lord Sandwich first saw Miss Ray in 
one of the numerous milliners’ shops of Tavi- 
stock-street when purchasing some neckcloths. 
This lady’s history and her liaison with that 
nobleman are related at length in J. Cradock’s 
‘Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs.’”? With 
that one exception her conduct was a pattern 
of discretion, and, notwithstanding her equi- 
vocal position in Lord Sandwich’s household, 
secured her the esteem and respect of all his 
acquaintance. Hackman shot his victim when 
waiting in the Piazza for her coach, after the 
performance of “ Love in a Village.” In an 
interesting passage, Boswell tells how he 
described every incident of Hackman’s trial 
and sentence by Judge Blackstone to Dr. John- 
son, who, on hearing of the convict’s prayer for 
the mercy of Heaven, said, in solemn fervent 
tones, “‘I hope he shall find mercy.” Then 
ensued that notable encounter of wit between 
the Doctor and Beauclerk as to the two pistols 
carried by Hackman. In No. 5, Tavistock- 
row, William Vandervelde, the younger, died, 
1707, and ninety years later Thomas Major, 
engraver.* No. 13 was inhabited in turn by 
Zincke, the famous miniature-painter, Nathaniel 
Dance, and Peter Pindar, who here penned 
many of his invectives against his sovereign and 
the Royal Academy. Henrietta-street, built 
1637, and named after the consort of King 





* Smith’s Life of Nollekens. 
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Charles I., can boast of Paul Whitehead, | Fair” ; a large room to the rear of what was and illustrates, perhaps, the feeling which 
Laureate ; of Samuel Cooper, miniature-painter; | Powell’s, one of the oldest colour-shops in the | really was associated with lofty spires by their 
and McArdell and Sir Robert Strange, en- | town, appears in the third picture of Hogarth’s| builders; at all events, by many generations of 
gravers. The last-named took for wife a Miss | “Marriage 4 la Mode,” with portraits of Dr.| spectators. Mrs. Barrett Browning derives , 
Lumsdale, who had concealed him beneath her | Misaubin and his Irish wife. We purposely | different idea from the contemplation of the 
hoop, “ extending wide,’ * when he rushed into| mention this because Smith, in his “ Life | Florence Campanile (“Casa Guidi windows”) :— 








her house to evade pursuit after the ill-fated | of Nollekens,” and all after him, including ‘ Here where Giotto placed 
fight at Culloden. At “ Rawthmell’s” coffee-|even Peter Cunningham, speak of this picture His campanile, like an unperplex’d 
Fine question Heavenward,’’— 


house, in this street, the Society of Arts was | as belonging to “ The Rake’s Progress.’’ More- 
founded, 1754; and at the “Castle” tavern| over, Smith gives an explanation to the per-|the “question” being asked on behalf gf 
Sheridan fought and disarmed Mathews, his | plexing scene depicted by Hogarth which it} Florence,—what high place she might not take 
rival in the affections of Miss Linley. Kitty Clive, | cannot possibly bear. The Quakers’ meeting-| whose artist had done this? Wordsworth’s 
the favourite ‘‘Nell” of the stage in “The | house, in Peter’s-court,—itself on the eve of | most marked and deliberate architectural iNns. 
Devil to Pay,”’—and according to Garrick | demolition,— marks the site of Roubiliac’s| tration is in the three sonnets in reference 
there was much of the devil-to-pay in all her | studio, where he executed his first work in this | to King’s College Chapel, which form the most 
dramatic career,—lived at a house in Henrietta- | country,—Handel’s statue for Vauxhall Gardens. | important poetical characterisation of Gothic 
street, where the new St. Peter’s Hospital| The studio subsequently became a drawing} architecture since Milton’s famous passage in 
stands. In King-street, where Richardson | academy, attended by Reynolds, Nollekens, | “Il Penseroso,” and are almost equally wel) 
places the closing scenes of “ Clarissa,” dwelt the | Taylor, McArdell, and others. Chippendale} known and as often quoted. In opposition ig 
father of Arne and Mrs. Theophilus Cibber.| and Cobb, furniture-makers, had premises in| this may be cited, however, a description in 
He was an upholsterer, the reputed original of | that portion of the Lane which is now St.| “The Excursion” of the old-fashioned coun 
the Quidnunc in the Tatler, and hero of | Martin’s-place. church interior, in what may be called the pre- 
Murphy’s farce, ‘‘The Upholsterer, or What| The King’s mews were settled at Charing-| Restoration period, which may recal to many 
News?” With him were domiciled the four | cross in the reign of Edward I. In the year| the style of the parish church of their childhood, 
so-called Indian kings, their names, says Leigh | 1319 (13 Edw. II.), John de la Becke had | nowin most parts of England altered out of al] 
Hunt, like a set of yawns and sneezes, who | custody ‘de Mutis apud Charryng juxta West- | recognition :— 
‘visited England to ask Queen Anne’s aid|monasterium”; in King Richard II.’s. reign} “As chanced, the portals of the sacred pile 


against the French in Canada.t The father|Sir Simon Burley was keeper of the king’s oe ye and oy ee wah frame 
did his best to repress his son’s love for music, |falcons; Chaucer was clerk of the king’s A ial codinnes fell ‘aa aaceoll to strik 
. ‘ . + at x“ T 1534 £ ° = J e 

and sent him to Eton; but all in vain, a muffled | works and of the mews at Charing. n 1534, The heart, in concert with the temperate awe 
spinet was played in a garret when the family | the royal stables at Lomesbury (Blooms- And natural reverence that the place inspired, 
had gone to bed, whilst we have gained two|bury) were burned; and the hawks being tn “sean pen gna sel gg 
such gems as “Water Parted” and “ When removed from Charing-cross, the premises were With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
Daisies Pied.’’ Long-acre, first known as the| rebuilt for stabling the king’s horses, temp. By naked rafters intricately cross’'d 
Elms, and since 1612 by its now name, famous | Edward VI.and Mary. In 1732, Kent rebuilt Like leafless underbeughs, ‘mid some thick grove, 

. eager h h ; All wither’d by the depth of shade above. 
for coachmakers more than two centuries since, | the southern facade, with three stone cupolas, Admonitory texts inscribed the walls, 
recalls to us Oliver Cromwell, who lived here | the mews then occupying the whole of the Each in its ornamental scroll inclosed, 
as Captain Cromwell, 1637-43; Nicholas Stone, | modern Trafalgar-square and extending to the ea = ron : eo pair 
sculptor; Dryden, 1682-86, in the house facing then junction of Cockspur-street with the Of nave mad aisle, in unpretending guise, 
Rose-street, the scene of his beating, who is| Strand. Finally demolished in 1830, part of Was occupied by oaken benches, ranged 
entered in the rate-book as John Dreydon, | their site was reserved for Wilkins’s National ee ee ; a ay oe = 
Esquire, “an unusual distinction,’ writes Cun- Gallery to receive the Angerstein and Beaumont Fv pte me are: amg 9 maneen . 
ningham. Stothard, the painter, was son of a| collections, which had outgrown the rooms in Of sculptured oak stood there, with drapery lined ; 
coachmaker in Long-acre. De Foe, in his|Pall-mall.f The space in front, which the -_ eee een pene Sore ee mm 
“Journey through England,” has a diverting parishioners claimed should be kept open, Sepue <> Sn owt al: ib emblems graven, 
account of the Mug-house Club in this street, | became subsequently occupied by Sir Charles And footworn epitaphs, and some with small 
celebrated for beer-drinking clubs of the| Barry’s fountains (1845), Railton’s column for And shining effiges of brass inlaid.”’ 


kind when strife waxed warm between Whigs | Baily’sstatue of Nelson (1840-3),andChantrey’s | An odd assortment of styles, and of simplicity 
and Tories. Prior’s “ Chloe” lived in Long | equestrian figure of George IV. (1845). About| with pomp, belonged to that typical parish 
Acre, the wife, some say, of a private soldier, | the same time (1830), St. Martin’s-place was | church interior of the last century which is here 
others have it of a cobbler, others of an ale- | laid out, Duke’s-court and the old premises of |so minutely and truthfully described. The 
house keeper. ‘‘ Everybody knows,” says | the ‘ Golden Cross” Inn were pulled down, and | column of Trajan with its sculptures,— 

Pope, “what a wretch she was..... Prior | the grave-yard around the church assumed its} « group winding after group with dream-like ease,” — 
was not a right good man. He used,to bury | present aspect. 
himself for whole days and nights together with 
a poor mean creature, and often drank hard.” 
“IT have been assured,” says Dr. Johnson,| ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE POETS.+ 
quoting Richardson the painter, “that Prior, 
after having spent the evening with Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would go and 


forms the subject of a pleasing and thoughtful 
little poem among Wordsworth’s later writings; 
and in a sonnet written at Bruges, he touches 
very happily upon the harmonising influence of 

Keats is, in his few touches on architecture, | old architecture and artistic treasures in 4 
in pretty much the same tune as his friend | town :— 








smoke a pipe and drink a bottle of ale witha i he builds castles in the air, as in —— spirit of te 1 nen ag i 
common soldier and his wife in Long-acre before je, ape In a gmt go Ka nedngtecnnan BORG, 
he went to bed.” Arbuthnot, after Prior’s ton’ wi ged oe ag Sette dat a eeiiad oan... 
. —— a0, : Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, And with devout solemnities entwined —_ 

death, writes in a similar strain : he, Prior, and And pg — be a bronzed obelisks, eo way oo a = mon - 

cou rted Glared a blood-red through all its thousand court ence forms that gliae with swan-like eas ’ 
Pope id well have reto the one to the Arches, and domes, and frer alleries:’’ — Hence motions, even amid the vulgar throng, 
other; the woman ht h had wit and , , ys 85 7% 

“ ‘ _— ave wit an , . eike To an harmonious decency confined, 
beauty, whilst the secret of these inequalities and there is a fine touch, half historic, in regard As if the streets were consecrated ground, 


to the musings of the nymph Asia :— The city one vast temple,—dedicate 
4 a To mutual respect in thought and deed. 


has been explained by Fielding.} 


In Salisbury-court and St. Martin’s-lane the} ‘“‘ More thought than woe was in her dusky face, : 
Royal Academy may be said to have originated, For she was prophesying of her glory, Yet this feeling, though true for modern life 


. : And in h de i inati tood : ; 
for here in turn its early members first came Palas-chedieid tomagles anf hich tivel fies in some degree, seems to have had no existence 


together as a society established by themselves. By Oxus or on Ganges’ sacred isles.”’ for those who first built the architecture which, 
Probably no single artist, contemporary with| An extraordinary idea is hinted in “ Lamia,” | ‘2 its antiquity, soothes our minds and amy 
Reynolds, was unconnected with the Lane as|of the witch’s mansion built up on sound | Witness such a story, among many others, a8 ow 
either a lodger, student, or visitor. Wilson, his | alone,— ruthless slaughter of Beckett in the beautitu 
landscapes once exhibited in a shoemaker’s “A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone choir of his own cathedral. In his more passing 
window of Long Acre; Gainsborough; Hogarth Supportress of the fairy roof.’’ references to architecture, Wordsworth, like 
at the “Old Slaughter’s” ; Reynolds in hisstudio} One pretty fancy in regard to the actual| Scott, has an eye for the effect of buildings as 
over against May’s- buildings ; Roubiliac, | details of Gothic architecture, from the ‘ Eve | incidents in landscape :— 

Bannister, Fuseli, Sir James Thornhill, Raim- | of St. Agnes,” ends the list of Keats’s architec- ““ Where Rylstone’s old sequester’d hall 


bach, N. Hone ; Payne and Gwynne, architecis ; tural references :— A venerable image yields | m 
not to cite many others,—all shed a glory “‘ The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, Of quiet to the neighbouring fields. 


. Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests 7 . 
around this doomed thoroughfare such as no} wih hair blown back and wings put crosswise on their Lap eer ta pee oe Tees,” — 


other street in London can claim. In his breasts.” a 
parlour here Beard, the famous singer, who first Wordsworth, the opposite of Keats in many | 2nd he even (like Byron) transforms landscape 
married Lady Harriet, daughter of James first respects, builds no > se in the air, save in seta into architectural images, as in the “ Descriptive 
Earl of Waldegrave and widow of Lord Edward poem among the ecclesiastical sonnets,—an | Sketches,” the record of a tour im Switzer 


Herbert (their union studiously ignored in the allegory in which the Christian church is com- | !and,— 

















peerages), and then became son-in-law to Rich | jared io a temple. in which was.— ‘In solemn shapes before the admiring eye 
of Covent Garden Theatre, would entertain |” a Diffused in sie pant Dilated hang the misty pines on Sead towers 
Rich, Quin, Woodward, and George Lambert, Spirit divine through forms of human art ; ye pins dl nding ses drizeling showers.” 
founder of the Beefsteak Club. ‘“ Old Slaugh- went her sige as eo blew loud, . 1 ked-out archi” 
ter’s,” on the right-hand going towards Charing me fae emp ree sco 9 Smee) Senne ad Among more continuously worked-ou 
Cross, remains to us in the pages of “ Vanity xo tae lip = Ealing se py al tectural poems, may be named his wg 
Star-high, and pointing still to something higher.’’ “Composed among the Ruins of . a 
> et aheaeatenetie The last line and a half has been often quoted, | North Wales” ; the poem on Sir G. bean! (the 
Show what beauty ne’er should hide: picture of ‘‘ Peele Castle in a Storm iA 
Stockings whiter far than milk, * Mews: a supposed corruption of the Latin Mutare;| poem is probably a great deal better than 
Garters of the softest silk.— the birds being caged here when mewing (moulting). picture), and the description, in ‘“ The ry? 
on ——s the Spectator 7 a a portico is that of the Prince Regent’s Carlton sion,” of the wonderful castle-building oo" 
} * Journey to the Next World, : t See pages 491, 526, 558, 628, ante. clouds after a storm; evidently a record, 
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— 
Wordsworth’s own experience, of one of those 
transcendent effects of nature which one sees 
once or twice, perhaps, in a life-time: the 
narrator was walking through mist on the hill- 


side,— ** When a step 

A single step that freed me from the skirts 

Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view 

Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense or by the dreaming soul! 

The appearance instantaneously disclosed 

Was of a mighty city,—boldly say 

wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 

Far sinking into splendour, without end ! 

Fabric it seem’d of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace high 

Uplifted ; here, serene mayen bright 

In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars,—-illumination of all gems. 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 

Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain steeps and summits, whereunto 

The vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, twas an unimaginable sight ! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus, 
Each fost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name.” 

No one, as far as we know, has ever tried to 
paint this cloud-vision of the ‘‘ Excursion’”’ ; 
perhaps it could only be attempted by a painter 
who had himself seen such an effect. To come 
down to earth again, one more architectural 
touch of Wordsworth’s may be mentioned, that 
in his sonnet on revisiting Oxford, where he has 
summed up the effect of the High-street in one 
line,— 

“The stream-like windings of that glorious street,’’— 
which may possibly last longer than the street 
itself. 

It is interesting to notice how strongly Long- 
fellow,—a poet of the country which has no 
architectural past,—is drawn to the contempla- 
tion of the monuments of Medizval architec- 
ture in Europe. Of Classic architecture he says 
nothing; his artistic turn and sympathy are 
essentially Medizval. The one reference to 
American architecture is in “ Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,’”—a description of the New England 
type of house, of which we had a volume of 
illustrations before us some few years ago. A 
house,— 

** Built in the old Colonial day, 
hen men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality ; 
A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay, 
With weatherstains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge, and tiled, and tall.’’ 
That was, in fact, simply the English Jacobean 
house, rebuilt across the water by the emigrants. 
But in most of his poems Longfellow’s archi- 
tectural allusions are Medizval, and he enters 
very fully into the Medizeval feeling, as in the 
reference to Strasburg Cathedral in “ The 
Golden Legend,” the answer to the heroine’s 
question, “‘ Who built it ?’’— 
; ‘* A great master of his craft, 
Erwin von Steinbach ; but not he alone, 
For many generations labour’d with him. 
Children that came to see these saints in stone, 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
And on and on, and is not yet completed. 
ORs " . The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 
And with him toil’d his children, and their lives 
Were builded with his own into the walls, 
As offerings to God,” 

In another scene we have a sketch of the 
cathedral by moonlight :— 

“Lo! with what depth of blackness thrown 

t the clouds, far up the skies 

he walls of the cathedral rise 
Like a mysterious grove of stone, 
With fitful lights and shadows blending, 
As from behind, the moon, ascending 

hts its dim aisles and paths unknown! 

R; € wind is rising, but the boughs 

ise not and fall not with the wind 
aa through their foliage sobs and soughs ; 
se Aga cloudy rack behind 

rifting onward wild and ragged 
— to each spire and buttress jagged 

“ seeming motion undefined,’’— 

ve! a seeming motion imparted to the 
lin ean structures by the water in Shelley’s 
ae (page 628, ante). Longfellow has happily 
cal _— too, in one picturesque line, the 
“ rated Pix at Nuremberg :— 
een tomy sheaf of fountains, rising through the 
; His Sympathy with architecture is seen, too, 

ndency to draw illustrations from it, 





which is constantly apparent in his poems; one 
of the more prominent instances is the com- 
parison of Dante’s great poem to a cathedral :— 


** How strange the sculptures that adorn these towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trelliss’d bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers ! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ beneath the living thieves, 
And, underneath, the hated Judas lowers ! ” 


In the poem on Nuremberg he happily 
characterises the homely Meistersinger poets 
as,— 


** Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the 
swallows build,”’ 


and he devotes one short poem, “The Builders,” 
entirely to an allegory representing life as a 
building :— 
** All are architects of Fate 
Working in these walls of Time. 


* * * * 


For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials fill’d ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these, 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time ; 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb.”’ 


Here there is a moral of double application, 
realistic and allegorical. 

The fascination which Medizval architecture, 
with its wealth of picturesque incident, has, for 
poetic observers, has seldom been better illus- 
trated than in the beautiful and elaborated de- 
cription of the interior of a cathedral in the best 
of Miss Procter’s poems,‘‘ A Tomb in Ghent.” It 
is interesting to compare this with Congreve’s 
famous passage (‘‘ How reverend is the face of 
this tall pile,” &c.), in order to realise how far 
more glowing, full, and true is the description 
of the modern poetess, though a writer of 
inferior general power, to the cold painting of 
the poet of the seventeenth century ; how much 
better we understand the real beauty and poetic 
significance of Gothic architectural effect now : 
it is true that Miss Procter wrote from the 
point of view of a Catholic, but there is nothing 
in her description that would not appeal to most 
persons of at all a poetic turn of mind in the 
present day, independently of religious creed :— 


** Dim with dark shadows of the ages past 
St. Bavon stands, solemn and rich, and vast ; 
The slender pillars, in long vistas spread 
Like forest arches meet and close o’er head * 
So high, that, like a weak and doubting prayer, 
Ere it can float to the carved angels there, 
The silver-clouded incense faints in air. 

7” 


Then he would watch the rosy sunlight glow, 
That crept along the marble floor below, 
Passing, as life does, with the passing hours f¢ ; 
Now by a shrine all rich with gems and flowers, 
Now on the brazen letters of a tomb 

Then leaving it again to shade and gloom, 

And creeping on, to show, distinct and quaint, 
The kneeling figure of some marble saint ; 

Or lighting up the carvings strange and rare, 

That told of patient toil and reverent care ; 

Ivy that trembled on the spray, and ears 

Of heavy corn, and slender bulrush spears ; 

And all the thousand tangled weeds that grow 

In summer where the silver rivers flow ; 

And demon heads grotesque, that seem’d to glare 
In impotent wrath on all the beauty there. 

Then the gold rays up pillar’d shaft would clim), 
And so be drawn to heaven at evening time. 

And deeper silence, darker shadows flow’d 

On all around, only the windows glow’d 

With blazon’d glory, like the shield of light 
Archangels bear, who, arm’d with love and might, 
Watch upon heaven’s battlements at night. 

Then all was shade ; the silver lamps that gleam’d, 
Lost in the day-light, in the darkness seem’'d 

Like sparks of fire in the dim aisles to shine, 

Or trembling stars before each separate shrine. 





* This connexion between trees and Gothic architecture 
seems ineradicable in the poetic mind. Lord Houghton 
returns to it in one of his poems, ‘‘ Corfu,’’ describing the 
trees— 

‘* Making, with their thick-boss’d and furrow’d trunks, 

Bases far spread and branches serpentine, 

Sylvan cathedrals, such as in old time 

Gave the first life to Gothic art, and led 

Imagination so sublime a way ’’— 

Pretty, but not true. 
+ Compare Longfellow (‘‘ Golden Legend ”)— 
** Upward steals the life of man 

As the sunshine from the wall ; 
From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire. 
Ah! the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher.”’ 


Grown half afraid, the child would leave them there, 
And come forth, blinded by the noisy glare 
That burst upon him from the busy square.’’ 
The last lines remind one of the expression of 
the same contrast between the glare outside 
the cathedral and the stillness within, in the 
opening of Kingsley’s “ Saints’ Tragedy” :— 
‘* all within is vast and tall, 
All without is mean and small; 
All without is harsh and shrill, 
All within is hush’d and still.” 
This reposeful feeling of the great church in- 
terior, amid the din and bustle of the city, has 
probably appealed to the more sympathetic and 
melancholy temperaments among all genera- 
tions of men who built great temples. The 
idea occurs more than once in the Psalms,— 
“Hide me in thy tabernacle from the strife of 
tongues” is another expression of the same 
feeling which prompted the whole passage 
quoted from Miss Procter, and which reenrs 
from age to age. 

Few are the poets of the present generation 
who have touched much upon Classie architec- 
ture; all our artistic associations have run so 
much into Medizvalism of late. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Classic as he is in style, has devoted 
his chief architectural sketching to bis ‘‘ Church 
of Brou,”’ where there is an interior picture 
which is very fine, and which it is interesting 
to compare with Miss Procter’s interior of St. 
Bavon, the rather because Mr. Arnold’s picture 
is taken, so to speak, from a peculiar point of 
view, being an imagination of how the church 
would appear to the effigies of the pious dead 
reposing in it, if they ever woke to conscions- 
ness in their beautiful sepulchre :— 


** So sleep, for ever sleep, O marble pair; 
Or, if ye wake, let it be then when fair 
On the carved western front a flood of light 
Streams from the setting sun, and colours bright 
Prophets, transparent saints, and martyrs brave 
In the vast western window of the nave; 
And on the pavement round the tomb there glints 
A chequer work of glowing sapphire tints, 
And —— and ruby ; then unclose 
Your eyelids, on the stone where ye repose, 
And from your broider’d pillows lift your heads, 
And rise upon your cold white marble beds; 
And looking down on the warm rosy tints 
That. chequer, at your feet, the illumined flints, 
Say ‘ What is this? we are in bliss—forgiven : 
Behold the pavement of the courts of Heaven.’ ”’ 

Or if they should rather wake at night in the 
moonlit interior, 

** Then gazing up through the dim pillars high, 

The foliaged marble forest * where ye lie, 

‘ Hush,’ ye will say, ‘ it is eternity, 

This is the glimmering verze of and these 
The columns of the Heavenly palaces.’ ’’ 

There are few more delicately picturesque 
passages on architectural effect than this, 
rendered more interesting by the quaint and 
pathetic fancy attached to it. Mr. Arnold 
gives, in his beautiful little bit of antique called 
“The Strayed Reveller,” hints that remind one 
very much of Mr. Tadema’s pictures; the figure 
of Circe in her white robe in the portico, and 
the distant view of the temple glittering in the 
morning sun,— 

** Tacchus’ white fane 
On yonder hill.” 

We could have wished a poet so remarkably 
Greek in his sympathies and tone of mind had 
touched more often on Greek art and architec- 
ture than he has; he could hardly have done 
so without throwing a light of his own upon 
the subject. In some “Stanzas written at 
Carnac,” in Brittany, he brings into effective 
contrast the Druidic and Christian monuments, 
seen together,— 

‘* Behind me, on their grassy sweep, 
Bearded with lichen, scrawl’d and grey, 
The giant stones of Carnac sleep 
In the mild evening of the May. 


No priestly stern procession now 

Streams through their rows of pillars old ; 
No victims bleed, no Druids bow ; 

Sheep make the furze-grown aisles their fold ; 


And o’er the glistening lonely land, 
Rise up all round the Christian spires ; 
The church of Carnac, by the strand, 
Catches the westering sun’s last fires.’’ 

Mr. Arnold sees these as contrasting objects. 
Mr. Browning, in a remarkable passage in 
“Fifine at the Fair,’ too long to quote, com- 
pares the Druidic remains at Pornic with the 
church spire, in quite an opposite sense, finding, 
not the difference but the resemblance of the 
two objects, and their common origin ; for the 
curé, he says, had ordered the overthrow of 
the Druid obelisk because its original meaning 
was still too prominent in the superstitions of 


the country-folk :— 





n 





* The same comparison again, it will be observed ; the 


'_ poetic mind cannot do without it, apparently, when touch- 
| ing on Gothic architecture, 
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** And there accordingly, in bush and briar it—‘ bides 
It’s time to rise again ’ (so somebody derides, 
That’s pert from Paris) ‘ since yon spire, you keep erect 
Yonder, and pray beneath, is nothing, I suspect, 
But just the symbol’s self, express’d in slate for rock, 
Art’s smooth for nature’s rough, new chip from the old 
block!’ ”’ 

The one poet expressing the sentimental 
view of the matter, the other the archzological. 
Passing over for the present Browning, whose 
wealth of architectural illustration must be 
dealt with separately, we may notice that one of 
the best of the few recent poetical commentators 
on Renaissance architecture was Arnold’s friend, 
Clough, whose beautiful idyll of modern life, 
“Amours de Voyage,” the scene of which is 
laid chiefly in Rome, teams with picturesque 
touches of detail, though he expresses initial 
disappointment in Rome :— 

“** Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly would suit 
aft. 
* * 


> 7 
“What do I find inthe Forum? An archway and two or 
three pillars. sae 
‘Weil, but St. Peters? Alas, Bernini has fill’d it with 
sculpture. 

No one can cavil, I grant, at the size of the great 
Coliseum. ; : 
Doubtless the notion of grand and capacious and massive 

amusement, 
This the old Romans had; but tell me, is this an idea? 
Yet of solidity much, but of splendour little is extant: 
* Brickwork T found thee, and marble I left thee!’ their 
emperor vaunted ; 
* Marble I thought thee, and brickwork I find thee!’ the 
tourist may answer.” 

That is a curious tardy judgment overtaking 
the Romans, after many centuries, for their 
veneering way of building; so much of the 
outside splendour is gone, only the brick core 
left. Clough’s reflections on these matters are 
of great interest, as those of a man of taste and 
cultivation, but innately sceptical in his turn of 
mind, and disposed to question and weigh the 
common enthusiasm for ancient monuments, 
as well as for other things commonly reverenced. 
Commenting, in the same poem, on St. Peter’s, 
he finds that the architectural expression of 
the Christian faith,— 

‘* Ts not here, O Rome, in any of these thy churches ; 
Is not here, but in Freiburg, or Rheims, or Westminster 
Abbey. 
W hat “4 thy dome I find, in all thy recenter efforts, 
Usa “ey I think, more rational far, more earthly, 
Actual, less ideal, devout not in scorn and refusal, 
-But in a positive, calm, Stoic-Epicurean acceptance. 
“This I begin to detect in St, Peter’s and some of the 
churches, 
Mostly in all that I see of the sixteenth-century masters, 
Overlaid, of course, with infinite gauds and gewgaws. 
. * * 


* 
No, great dome of Agrippa, thou art not Christian! Canst 


0 
: Str “ ‘and replaster and daub and do what they will with 
Hers batt the great porch of colossal Corinthian 
columns, 
H = as I walk dol dream of the Christian belfries above 
em ; 
‘but these latter seem only éxcrescences out of 
keeping with the spirit of Roman art, just as 
in the ‘‘ stately Vatican chambers” the figures 
of the ancient gods and muses seem to have no 
relation to the modern uses of the place ; where 
is the connecting link ?— 
“* Utter, O some one, the word that shall reconcile ancient 
and modern. 
Am | to turn me for this unto thee, great chapel of 
Sixtus ?’’ 
The last hint is not a bad one, for certainly in 
the genius of him who decorated the Sistine 
Chapel there was seen the blending of antique 
power with Christian feeling more than in any 
other artist of the modern epoch. But if we 
can connect the Roman remains with no special 
religious feeling, they at least, thinks Clough, 
can lift us in one way or another above our- 
selves,— 


“* Yet to the wondrous St. Peter’s, and yet to the solemn 
Rotunda, 
-— “~~ with heroes and gods, yet to the Vatican 
walls, 
Wet may we go, and recline, while a whole mighty world 
seems above us, 
«Gather’d and fix’d to all time into one roofing supreme; 
Wet may we, thinking on these things, exclude what is 
meaner around us,” 


In Venice, too, Clough is better than any 
deceased English poet since Byron, though in a 
curiously different way; he is by comparison 
an “art-critic,” and weighs the architectural 
meaning and effect of the buildings rather than 
their associations ; he gives a brilliant sketch of 
the effect of the canals by moonlight, quite with 
an artist’s observation :— 


The south side rises o’er our bark, 
A wall impenetrably dark, 
The north is seen profusely bright ; 
The water, is it shade or light ? 

. a * * 


> panes of sure pam are made 
angles sharp of palace walls 
The clear light and the shadow falls ; 





Oh, sight of glory, sight of wonder! 
Seen, a pictorial portent, under, 

O great Rialto, the vast round 

Of thy thrice-solid arch profound,”’ 

Some of the questions of style are well touched 
on in the poem from which this is quoted, 
“‘ Dipsychus,” a philosophical poem in a frame- 
work of Venetian architecture; the suggestive- 
ness of the combination of Gothic and Classic 
forms in much of the architecture does not 
escape Clough, but the most important passage 
bearing on style is one which comes in suitably 
just now, when there is a turn of the tide in 
favour of Classic forms; for it is a plea for the 
superior intellectual value of Classic or Renais- 
sance architecture :— 


** Come, leave your Gothic, worn-out story, 
San Giorgio and the Redentore ; 
I from no building, gay or solemn 
Can spare the shapely Grecian column. 
’*Tis not, these centuries four, for nought 
Our European world of thought 
Hath made familiar to its home 
The classic mind of Greece and Rome; 
In all new work that would look forth 
To more than antiquarian worth, 
Palladio’s pediments and bases, 
Or something such, will find their places : 
Maturer optics don’t delight 
In childish dim religious light, 
In evanescent vague effects 
That shirk, not face, our intellects ; 
They love not fancies just betray’d 
And artful tricks of light and shade ; 
But pure form nakedly display’d, 
And all things absolutely made.”’ 

The remark as to the bearing upon modern 
taste of our familiarity with “ the Classic mind 
of Greece and Rome,” the effect of which we 
can never now shake off, touches on an element 
in the question of style which is often over- 
looked. We have eaten in modern days of the 
tree of knowledge, and can never again build 
with the unconscious inspiration of the Medizval 
artists: men of wide literary culture, like 
Clough, are probably better aware of this than 
the architects mostly are. 

In a concluding section we will see what our 
two greatest living poets, Browning and Tenny- 
son, have to say upon architecture. 








EVE. 


As principal features in the commencement 
of the Bible our first parents occupy distin- 
guished places in every series of subjects from 
the Sacred Record executed in painting and 
sculpture, many of which form part of the 
decoration of Christian edifices of worship. It 
was not, however, until the Italian school, by 
means of careful study of Nature and of the 
remains of ancient art, undertook the pictorial 
and sculptural illustration of sacred history 
that the ideals of Adam and Eve became such 
as could afford satisfaction to the observer, or 
harmonise with religious feeling; and from that 
time Eve has always been a favourite subject in 
art. 

Among the many great men who, in the 
service of the Church, portrayed the various 
personages of Holy Writ, none were more success- 
ful than Raffaelle, who, indeed, may be said to 
have been and to remain foremost in his 
achievement of these representations. Thus, 
in contemplation of the subject of Eve, one 
naturally turns in the first place to his two 
noted versions of the Temptation which are so 
familiar to lovers of art, namely, to his picture 
in the Vatican, which exhibits our first mother 
as Offering the fatal fruit to Adam, and to the 
other which is a composition engraved by Marc 
Antonio from a design, not a painting, by his 
great master. In the latter, although the 
story is not, perhaps, so fully told as in the 
other, the figure of Eve is peculiarly graceful 
in pose and contour. She rests against the 
perilous tree, one leg being easily and modestly 
crossed before the other, and, as may be 
observed is often the case in Raffaelle’s works, 
and affording an evidence of the breadth of the 
quality of his art, the design of this figure is 
almost as well suited for the sister art of 
sculpture as for that of painting for which it 
was a preparation. 

In the fresco by his great compeer in sacred 
art, among those contained in the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, Eve reclines at the foot of the 
tree of forbidden fruit in one of those attitudes 
of vague vigour in which Michelangelo rejoiced. 
She is represented almost as a dreamer not 
taking any definite part in the temptation of 
her husband. She does not present the apple 
to him, but leaves it to his affection to associate 
himself with her transgression and partake of 
its perils. 








Ghiberti, and many other of the distin 
guished artists of the period of the Renaiy 
sance, treated the subject of the Temptation in 
various ways; and especially the Serpent jg 


presented under divers aspects. Chiefly, how. 
ever, the Demon appears with a feminine head 
indicative of Sin, which has, especially when 
the body is terminated by a snake’s form, been 
assumed and accepted to be female: which 
idea has been amplified by Milton in one of the 
most powerful episodes of “‘ Paradise Lost.” 

Apart from the after-disobedience of Adam 
and in association only with her own, “the 
earliest born of womankind” has ever been 
naturally a most attractive subject for verge 
and the arts. The ideal, indeed, of such fresh. 
ness of existence, innocence of virgin nature 
and grace of female form may well possess a 
fascination well-nigh universal. Notwithstand. 
ing her youth, however, her title of mother of 
mankind has associated with her the idea of 
certain amplitude of contour, insomuch that no 
other type would now be likely to be generally 
acceptable. The adoption of this character, for 
example, has been continued in modern art in 
the Eves of Westall, Baily, and Macdowell. 
Also it seems universal to consider her ag of 
fair complexion, so that in all pictures she 
appears as blonde as well as grande et belle, 
Perfect purity of demeanour, and sweetness of 
expression, may, however, be accepted as attri- 
butes still more essential. 

Excellently beautiful female forms and com- 
plexions are to be found which are slender and 
brunettes, and Eve came into life in a land of 
the sun, and we have no record of her com: 
plexion, and yet a brunette skin and a lithe 
slight Oriental form would not be in harmony 
with what has grown up to be our idea of Eve, 
There is more than one tradition that the hair 
of our Lord was light-brown or golden, but if 
there exist any with respect to the tresses of 
Eve it is obscure. Neither also would a petite 
Eve fulfil our impression of the first woman, 
which rather is that she was at least of full 
stature. 

Michelangelo, if he had made a separate 
painting or statue of Eve, might have portrayed 
her gigantie, in accordance with some of his 
female figures in the Sistine chapel, whom 
Fuseli characterised as “ moulds for genera: 
tion.”’ In fact, the figure in the great fresco of 
the ‘Last Judgment,” which is conceived to 
represent her, bears ‘that appearance. But we 
seem more ready to accept the sentiment of the 
gentle Raffaelle in his conception of the sub- 
ject, who has represented Eve as a lovely and 
graceful woman of middle height, and of an 
age between eighteen and twenty, and yet, 
although so young, somewhat full of form, with 
hair of a light-brown, which later artists have 
enhanced in brilliancy by making it golden. 

In most modern examples, also, she is por- 
trayed with luxuriant tresses,—far longer than 
those with which Milton has gifted her. In his 
description of the first pair he speaks of Adam’s 
hair as resting on his manly neck; while, on 
the other hand, the tresses of his young spouse 
reach no further than to her lovely waist. 
It might have been supposed that our great 
poet, who derived his chief inspiration from the 
Bib], might have selected to follow more 
nearly what St. Paul says in chapter ii. of his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, that “if a 
woman have long hair it is a glory to her, for 
her hair is given to her as a covering.” Even 
among ourselves at the present day womens 
hair is occasionally to be found so long as to 
reach to their feet, and, not by any means un- 
frequently, to their knees. Closely, however, 
as in our literature, Milton’s sublime epic 18 
associated with our idea of Eve, even the 
painters who have directly illustrated the poem 
have not thought themselves bound by his 
description in this respect, but have rather 
followed St. Paul’s words, and, in some cases, 
have treated the hair of Eve not only as very 
luxuriant, but also affording a lovely natural 
veil. ; 

The central event in the history of Eve 18 
that which formed the fatal turnpoint from the 
first radiant happiness of Eden to the after 
trials of the outside world,—namely, her tempta 
tion and beguilement by the deadly serpent; 
and, forasmuch as thus in fearful attraction 
and sacred dramatic interest this incident 1 
supereminent, it is no marvel that it has nes" 
so frequently sought as a subject for art. 1 
affords, indeed, every essential for the purposes 
concentration of interest, beauty of form 8” 
colour in the principal object, and the naturé 
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sympathy awakened by the contemplation of 
innocence betrayed by subtilty. 

Although this presents itself as the most 
enthralling incident in the history of Eve, it 
py no means stands alone in her life as yielding 
inspiration to art. Many other subjects are 
suggested by the affecting narrative of the loss 
of Eden in which she is ever the most interesting 
object, of which the most salient points perhaps 
may be cited as follow :—The first moments of 
the newly created Eve on earth in all the wonder- 
ment of sudden and strange existence; her 
first sight of herself, as set forth by Milton, in 
the placid mirror in her sweet garden of Paradise; 
then follows her presentation to Adam and the 
love of the first two human beings on earth ; 
after this the record indicates her as again alone 
and tempted by herself and beguiled apart from 
her husband by the deadly snake ; following on 
which comes her own temptation of Adam by 
offering to him the fatal fruit, and his partak- 
ing with her in the first disobedience and its 
penalty; and then their consequent expulsion 
from Paradise, while cherubim guarded the 
tree of life ; in the outer world Eve soon appears 
as a mother with her two children Cain and 
Abel; and the closing scene is that of the 
afflicted first father and mother in anguish over 
the first murder. 

The death of Eve is not mentioned in Genesis, 
and we have no information of the age to which 
she attained, beyond 130 years, which is 
afforded incidentally. In idea, however, she is 
only contemplated as young, never, at any rate, 
as aged. When she first appears on the 
scene, it is as the latest and loveliest birth of 
Nature, radiant in the joy of innocent fresh 
existence; and our last sight of her is as the 
stricken mother overwhelmed in distress over 
the body of one son slain by the other. Light 
and shade are so mingled in this sacred drama 
that no legend of romance, no narrative in the 
history of the world has had such attractions 
for the poet, painter, and sculptor as the Gospel 
story of beautiful Eve, of that fair being, whom, 
after their transgression, in Milton’s words, her 
loving husband thus addresses,— 

** O fairest of creation, last and best 
Of all God’s works,’”’—- 
and afterwards,— 
** How art thou lost ! ’’°— 
** And now to death devote! ”’ 
And then concludes,— 


“Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe.’’ 








THE WISDOM OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Our legislators were largely occupied on 
Monday evening last on ‘“ Supply,” the con- 
siderations entered upon including the voting of 
money for some objects connected with archi- 
tecture, on which subject several members 
distinguished themselves by some of those en- 
lightened and liberal opinions and criticisms 
which are always forthcoming on such occasions. 
Whether there are really no members in the 
House who have any common sense or know- 
a about art, or any interest in it, or whether 
— who are qualified to discuss such subjects 

ink it hopeless to argue, and content them- 
selves with voting, we cannot say. The latter 
a to be the probable explanation, as some 
mh ei went the right way, in spite of 
sins nature of the protests made 

he first subject touched u i 
pon was the votin 
en for the purchase of a site for the 
a new War and Admiralty Offices, which 

. — sans phrase in the first instance by 
time ; wyn, who objected that this was not a 
a we money on such a matter. Mr. 
pena _ Hope rightly pointed out how 
the om imconvenient, and even unhealthy, was 
whiché= edy-piggledy rabbit-warren of houses 
Minin et the bulk of the present 
ane od Offices. It appeared, however, later 
wl + nen that the great dread of the 
hes prehenncre who opposed the vote was 

mary empt should be made to produce a 
r- ~~ building. The honourable member 
That ne orror of artistic sites and buildings.” 
might om a are unhappily necessary it 
any ati aps be useless to dispute; but that 

‘lain empt should be made to produce a fine 
itents Ap that would be an ornament to 

y and a source of pleasure and pride to 





us,—that is too much for Mr. Dillwyn to bear. 
The view is nothing new in the House of 
Commons. It is the average view of architec- 
ture which is prevalent in that atmosphere. 
Sir B. Leighton sang in the same tune, and 
hoped there would be “no waste of money in 
adopting a superfluously ornamental style of 
architecture.” We like that “ superfluously.” 
Will Sir B. Leighton define for us what is 
“superfluously ornamental” ? He will find it 
rather difficult, if he begins, to know where to 
stop. As a matter of fact, everything beyond 
a brick wall with holes in it to let the light 
in is superfluous; we might allow window- 
sills, to take the drip of the rain away, perhaps; 
but beyond that it would be difficult to find 
an external feature which is not superfluous 
practically. We should like to see a Com- 
mittee of the House sitting on an architectural 
elevation of the new offices, and picking off 
the “ superfluous” features : what flowers of art- 
criticism would he evoked! But, to speak 
seriously, what a miserable spirit is this that 
is here shown! There have been times and 
places, and those in the history of very prac- 
tical and business-like states, when the neces- 
sity for having a large new building was con- 
sidered an opportunity for doing something as 
splendid, as noble, as could be done, for the 
glory of the country or city, and for the plea- 
sure and pride of its inhabitants. Now the 
only consideration is, ‘‘ How cheap can we do 
it?’’ and indeed, if the real meaning of some 
of the speeches that are made on such topics in 
Parliament were put in plain English, it would 
be apparently “ How ugly can we make it?” 
“How can we most effectually show our con- 
tempt for the notion of having any beauty or 
dignity in the external surroundings of our life, 
or for any consideration except the dullest and 
most prosaic provision for material needs?” 
Truly a noble way of looking at things. Let 
other nations care about encouraging the arts; 
let us show that we can provide the largest 
floor accommodation with the smallest bill to 
pay, and never mind how unsightly the result 
is. Thisspirit in Parliament is one at least, and 
one of the most prominent indications of the 
sad truth of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s indignant 
invective against modern England, who— 
‘€ Stupidly travels her round 

Of mechanic business, and lets 

Slow die out of her life 

Glory, and genius, and joy !’’* 

However, the members who are afraid of the 
new War Offices being architecturally fine may 
probably make their minds easy. There is 
plenty of evidence that the thing will be spoiled, 
if possible. The site is to be the one at Spring 
Gardens, on which the new building will almost 
necessarily be inserted in a patchwork fashion 
among old ones entirely different in scale and 
character, the new and old mutually injuring 
each other. It is true that there does seem now 
to be a very important economic advantage in 
the cost of the proposed site as compared with 
that at Great George-street: but why? Be- 
cause the acquisition of the latter site was 
neglected, pottered over, and postponed till the 
value of the property rose to more than double 
that for which it might have been acquired 
when the ultimate necessity for new War and 
Admiralty Offices was first talked of. That is 
not the fault of the present Government, but 
it is the fault of the system by which these 
things are managed by successive First Com- 
missioners, with no continuity of action, and no 
definite purpose; and it is too late, probably, to 
undo the mischief now. We may at least hope, 
however, that before the threatened archi- 
tectural competition for the new buildings 
comes off, the site-plan which has been already 
put forth willbe re-considered, and arranged so 
that there may be some chance of a homo- 
geneous grouping of the whole building, instead 
of putting it down piecemeal among the old 
ones. 

In a subsequent portion of the debate on 
Supply, other subjects connected with art 
turned up, in relation to which the same en- 
lightened and liberal spirit displayed itself. In 
this portion of the debate Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, who poses as the zsthetic conscience 
of the House, and has even extended his bene- 
ficent instruction to ourselves, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in pushing his favourite 
argument, that we should sit down and do 
nothing, because all our art is so bad, and 
perhaps if we wait with our hands in our 





* ‘¢ Heine’s Grave.’’ 





pockets art will come down the chimney to us, 
in time. While touching on this member’s con- 
tributions to the debate, we may just advert to 
an angry letter from him, which we printed in 
the Builder for April 14th, elicited by our 
remarks about the decoration of the Central 
Hall of the Houses of Parliament. Any 
readers who understood the point of our re- 
marks on that subject (p. 440, ante), would have 
perceived that the question as to the medium for 
decorating the remaining spaces in the Central 
Hall is not in the least affected by the fact that 
the Venetian school of painters executed paint- 
ings in oil in positions which would cause them 
to be spoken of (in the present language of art- 
criticism) as decorative paintings. The great 
painters of the Late Renaissance, and the 
Venetian school above all, had little regard for 
decorative relations between painting and archi- 
tecture; they painted for pictorial effect per 
se. Decorative painting means painting con- 
ventionalised in style into harmony with archi- 
tecture ; and surface and material form elements 
in this harmonising process. What we said, and 
what we repeat, is that for decorative design 
placed in a spandrel of a Gothic vault, in- 
serted between the architectural lines of the 
construction, so as to form practically a deco- 
rated portion of the architecture, and in an 
apartment decorated already with stained glass, 
gilding, and coloured tiles,—that under such cir- 
cumstances mosaic is the only form of pictorial 
work which can have strength and brilliancy 
enough to hold its place as the high light in the 
decorative scheme, which is what the pic- 
torial design in such a case always ought to be ; 
and that oil-painting in such a position and 
amid such surroundings would be weak and 
ineffective, and would simply be killed by its 
adjuncts. It seems waste of space, however, 
to argue on such a point with a gentleman who 
has so strange a perception of the artistic 
fitness of things as to object positively, as he 
did in last Monday’s debate, to the system of 
the architect being employed to design the 
furniture of the principal rooms, as in the Law 
Courts. We should have thought that any one 
who professed to be an expert on such matters, 
as Mr. Bentinck obviously does, must have 
known that it is one of the most desiraole 
elements in completeness of effect in a really 
important building, that the furniture should 
appear to have a direct relation to the 
design of the building, and that the best 
possible way of ensuring this is to let the 
architect, if he is an able man with an 
interest in his work, treat the furniture in 
his ownway. We feel pretty well assured that 
Mr. Street would have preferred to do so from 
mere interest in the matter, even without extra 
charge, than not to have done it, though that 
does not excuse the illiberality of the reference 
to the fact of “the architect being paid for it.” 
It may be added that, owing to the turn which 
fashion has taken lately in what is absurdly 
called “‘ art-furniture,” it would probably have 
been very difficult to purchase ready-made, 
or even to obtain, on any terms, direct from 
makers, any furniture that would have been in 
keeping with the style of the Law Courts. 
And here we take leave for the present of the 
art-critics of the House of Commons. 

We must, however, correct one misstatement 
as to facts made by Mr. Labouchere, who com- 
plained that in the accounts of the expenses in 
connection with the Law Courts there was a 
separate charge for the salaries of clerks of 
works, whereas, he said, ‘‘ in private contracts 
the practice was for the architect to pay the 
clerk of works out of his commission.” What 
does a member of the House of Commons mean 
by making such a statement, on a matter of 
which the truth can be so easily ascertained P 
The clerk of works is habitually paid by the 
owner, not by the architect, as Mr. Labouchere 
might have ascertained if he had made in- 
quiries. But accuracy of statement seems to 
be regarded as of no account when there is 
any attack to be made upon an architect. 








Sad Death of an Architect at South- 
port.—The search for the body of Mr. Rawson, 
architect in the office of Messrs. Garlick, Park, 
& Sykes, Preston, who was drowned while 
attempting to swim across Pleasure-boat Hollow, 
river Ribble, with his clothes on, during the 
work of surveying in connexion with the Ribble 
Bill, has been reluctantly abandoned. A large 
body of men have been engaged in the search, 
but without success. 
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THE PURCHASE OF THEIR HOUSES BY 
LEASEHOLDERS. 
COMPENSATION FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


A Britt has been introduced into Parliament 
for the purpose of enabling leaseholders to 
purchase the fee-simple of their houses. The 
fourth section contains the gist of the whole 
Bill, and runs as follows :—-‘‘ Every person who 
shall be entitled to a term in any house or cot- 
tage within the meaning of the Act [that is, 
we may mention, any house and grounds not 
exceeding three acres in extent |, whereof there 
shall on the date of application hereinafter men- 
tioned be unexpired more than thirty years, if 
such term was created prior to the passing of 
this Act, or more than twenty years if such 
term was created after the passing of this Act, 
may apply to the County Court in which such 
house or cottage is situated, and, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, may acquire such 
house or cottage by purchase in the manner 
hereinafter provided.”’ In one word, if this 
Bill becomes law, a power of compulsory sale in 
the interests of leaseholders would be created. 
When a question is definitely and clearly laid 
before the House of Commons in a Bill, it is 
clear that it has passed from the regions of 
mere academic discussion, and has become one 
which must be seriously considered. 

The question whether leaseholders should 
be allowed to buy out their landlords, whether 
the latter be willing or not, depends on a 
single consideration, and that is, whether the 
public interest absolutely requires that lease- 
holders should, whether their landlords like it 
or not, be able to purchase their holdings. We 
pass by the matter of detail which is con- 
spicuons in this Bill, that the benefit of it is 
restrained to the case of those who have thirty 
years of their term to run, if it was granted 
before the passing of the Act, and twenty years 
if the lease began after the Bill becomes law. 
Because, this seems to us an arbitrary and sense- 
less distinction ; forif a leaseholder has a right 
to buy out the landlord, he has it whether his 
unexpired term be ten years, or twenty years, 
or thirty years. Therefore, we come back to 
the cardinal question, Can such a compulsory 
purchase be justified ? We have, as our readers 
may remember, from time to time pointed out 
the benefits to be gained by the dispersion of 
land, and especially land in houses, among a 
larger number of owners, and we pointed out 
the benefits which the Settled Estates Act was 
likely to confer in this way. We have, further, 
always pointed out the advantage to architec- 
ture of building on freeholds. 

But it is impossible to perceive the para- 
mount necessity which can justify the prin- 
ciple of the Bill which has recently been intro- 
duced into the Commons. It does not prevent 
the erection of houses by speculative builders, 
because it only allows leaseholders who have a 
considerable number of years of a lease to run 
to buy their houses. The utmost that it can do 
is to enable a limited number of leaseholders to 
buy their houses, and, therefore, presumably to 
cause the improvement of a certain number of 
houses. But this is too small a benefit to justify 
the passing of so strong and wholesale a piece of 
legislation as this, legislation which in practice 
must, as regards the tenure of houses after the 
passing, produce yearly tenancies, and thus give 
the tenant less security for his improvements, 
and less desire to improve his house than he has 
at present. Its tendency, also, is to destroy 
the confidence of the public in lands and houses 
as investments at all. Thus, assume a thrifty 
man of business erects two houses on a piece 
of freehold land: one he inhabits himself, and the 
other he letstoatenant. If, after the passing of 
this Act he gives the tenant a twenty-one years’ 
lease he is liable to have his investment taken 
away. Thus, the proposal is as much against 
the interest of small owners as of large owners. 
In one word, the benefits to accrue from such a 
measure are not sufficient to justify the principle 
of compulsory sale being applied to such cases as 
are touched by the Bill, or indeed to leaseholders 
asaclass. We must look to reforms such as 
the Settled Land Act, and similar and probably 
stronger measures, to produce the diffusion of 
property, and consequently to the increasing of 
the number of holders. And we may look also 


to another measure, which is one of a practical 
character, urgently required. That is a mea- 
sure which shall give to tenants compensation 
for improvements of a permanent character 
which they may have made to their houses, and 
which shall prevent landlords asking from an 


outgoing tenant a larger rent, when the increased 
value arises from improvements done by the 
tenant himself. 

It is contrary to every principle of justice 
that one man should gain benefits from the 
outlay and the money of another. Where such 
a principle is allowed to exist, as it does espe- 
cially in regard to London houses, it is not only 
unjust, but it distinctly has a tendency to pre- 
vent architectural improvements of every kind,— 
sanitary, structural, and beautiful. It causes 
more frequent changes of dwellings than would 
otherwise take place, and this helps to extinguish 
the local feeling which is so much needed in 
London. It produces all sorts of bad and 
scamped work, and it tends to prevent lease- 
holders from purchasing their property, because 
when a landlord has nothing to do but to sit still 
and collect his rents he has no desire to sell his 
property. ‘The principle that tenants are en- 
titled to compensation has been sanctioned by 
the Legislature, and will this session probably 
be sanctioned again. And there is no difference 
in principle between giving compensation to a 
tenant who puts up a new barn on a farm, and 
to one who puts a new grate into a house. 
Both are permanent improvements, and both 
increase the value of the different sorts of pro- 
perty, one for the purposes of agriculture, and 
another for the purposes of habitation. The 
question is of greater pressing importance, 
because in some places it is the regular practice 
for landlords to give compensation in some form 
to tenants for their outlay, or else to defray the 
expense of improvement themselves. What is 
required is an Act which shall make the giving 
of compensation compulsory on landlords in 
the case of all dwelling-houses. Public opinion 
is ripe for such a measure. It is one of an 
equitable and proper character, and it leaves 
untouched the holding of property as an invest- 
ment. Its tendency would be to cause, in some 
instances, property to be sold, but it would only 
have that effect when the landlord was averse 
to fulfil the duties but was willing enough to 
receive the benefits which arise from his posi- 
tion. Nor do we feel any doubt that such a Bill 
will shortly be introduced, and will ultimately 
become law ; therefore we are inclined to depre- 
cate crude and impracticable measures, as likely 
to retard the passing of desirable and necessary 
reforms. 








PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON BUILDING 
IN FRANCE. 


THERE are three projects of law before the 
French Assembly for the better regulation of 
private dwellings. Builder and lodging-house 
keeper are alike allowed too much liberty, and 
can freely let tenements that should never be 
inhabited. Even M. Gustave Jourdan, one of 
the chief functionaries of the Prefecture of the 
Seine, has demonstrated in his work entitled 
“Législation sur les Logements Insalubres,”’ 
that the rules with respect to building of houses 
are imperfect. They do not touch those sani- 
tary questions that are daily recognised as of 
more and more importance. The Paris Com- 
mission on Unwholesome Dwellings drew up 
some model rules or bylaws more than two 
years ago which should serve as a basis for 
legislation. M. Edouard Allard, architect, was 
the reporter for this Commission, but his project 
was revised by an administrative committee, 
principally for the purpose of introducing as 
few innovations as possible and of maintaining 
old errors. Finally, in the month of June last 
year, the project was again manipulated, this 
time by the Paris Municipal Council, so that it 
has now lost much of its original character. 
However, and in spite of many imperfections, 
the project will certainly introduce many im- 
provements, when, as is more than probable, it 
becomes law. For instance, the space to be 
allowed round houses for the circulation of air 
will be much greater, and the size of yards and 
air-shafts is to be enlarged. 

There is one reform of most urgent and self- 
evident necessity, which does not seem to have 
occurred to the originators of any of these pro- 
jects. We would allude to those noxious little 
courts, that seem more like air-shafts, which are 
situated in the centre of huge blocks of build- 
ings, and that serve rather as a means of pro- 
pagating disease than of ventilation. They 
measure generally 3 yards to 4 yards square, 
and as the four walls that surround them are, 
as a rule, six or seven stories high, these yards 
recall in appearance the deep hole of a well, or 





at best an air-shaft. In the latter capacity they 


————=—= 
might be of some use were it not for the unfor. 
tunate disposition of the apartments. The 
are usually so contrived that both kitchen and 
closet windows open on to these little yards 
Taus we generally find the closet window opens 
within two yards either opposite to or at right 
angles with the kitchen window. The latter ig, ag 
a rule, also open, and the hot kitchen fire 
serves to attract the air from the closet, whero 
it mingles with the fumes of the dinner, Thy 
are the specific germs generated in cesspools 
and untrapped, unventilated drain-pipes, gop. 
veyed to and mingled with our food; for } 
must be borne in mind that no French cloget jg 
trapped, that French drain-pipes are not yenji. 
lated, nor are they efficiently flushed. To make 
matters worse, there is very often at the bottom 
of this shaft a common closet, reserved for the 
use of porters, servants, messengers, workmen, 
and others. Asa rule, this closet is very foal, 
and sends up its fcetid emanations to the 
six or seven kitchens above. Nor ig this 
all; we have often seen wire- gauze meat- 
safes hung up outside the kitchen windows, 
and this is perhaps the worst phase of the eyjl, 
The heat produced in cooking, especially on the 
surfaces of the meat, &c., is doubtless sufficiently 
intense to kill the germs that may have fallen 
on the food; but if the cold meat, that has not 
to be cooked again, is to be thus exposed to the 
air drawn out of the closets, what chance is 
there of escape? Well may the Englishman, 
unaccustomed to Continental travelling, find 
himself indisposed when he first lives abroad, 
Evidently a bylaw should forbid, in the future, 
the placing of closet and kitchen windows so 
close to each other. Also a proper and per- 
manent opening at the bottom of these little 
courts should be contrived, so as to ensure a 
constant up-draught. As it is, the draught is 
slight and accidental, and we should imagine 
that the air finds its escape more easily through 
the kitchen windows and up the kitchen 
chimneys, than out by the top of the shaft. 

If on no higher and scientific grounds, the 
presenee of this grave defect in French houses 
should now be better appreciated, considering 
the lucid description given by M. Zola in hisrecent 
novel, ‘“‘ Pot-Bouille,’ of what, with graphic 
coarseness, he terms the boyau of the house. 
This minute court, where cook and scullery-maid 
shout scandal and abuse at each other as they 
fling down dirt and offal, is on several occasions 
depicted with the full force and revolting 
realism for which M. Zola has won a world- 
wide reputation. M. Zola’s father was a skilled 
engineer, as the aqueduct of the Canal Zola, 
near Aix-en-Provence, can testify, and perhaps 
the son might have distinguished himself in 
a similar way had he not so early attained 
unrivalled success as the writer of novels which 
have, at least, the merit of running to thirty or 
forty editions. In “ Pot-Bouille,’? M. Zola 
makes us feel instinctively the unwholesome- 
ness of these little courts. It is unfortunate, 
aowever, that so realistic a writer was not 
acquainted with the technical defects which 
vender these courts so dangerous to public 
health. The publicity he might give to sucha 
grievance would go far to ensure its remedy. — 
~ In the project of law before us, mention 18 
made of these courts. It is urged that they 
should be much larger than at present, and that 
where they do not communicate directly with 
the exterior air, an opening should be made m 
the lower part to create a constant up-draught. 
But, in all this, we find no mention of the 
danger that arises from the close proximity of 
closet and kitchen windows. 

In other respects the project has much to 
recommend it. The unwholesome lowness of 
ceilings is prevented by the stipulation of @ 
mininum height of 2°60 métres, or about 8 ft. 7m. 
This, even, is not to our mind high enough, but 
it, would only occur, at the worse, in the 7¢ ' 
chaussée, which is always the lowest apartmen 
of each house. Cellars on no account are 1 
be inhabited, and roofs only where prope 
windows can be formed. Punishments for break- 
ing the law are also very severe. Where “4 
apartment or house, pronounced uninhabitable, 
is let in spite of such interdiction, the respo” 
sible householder is to be summoned — os 
magistrate and condemned to from one to i 
days’ imprisonment, and a fine equal in amour 
theannual rent value of the tenement 1n question. 
If the offence is repeated, the term of imprison 
ment is to be from five to ten days, the fine eq" 
tc two years’ rent, and in no case less than 
When a house is unwholesome in consequence 
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proprietor cannot be held responsible, the 
commune or municipal authority may purchase 
such house or houses and destroy such districts, 
to carry out public works of drainage, &c. 

Apart from this the project of the com- 
mittee, technically most competent to deal with 
the subject, there are two other Bills. The one 
is brought forward by the well-known deputy, 
and former working stone-mason, M. Martin 
Nadaud, whose name is familiar to many 
Englishmen as the author of a work on English 
Trade Unionism, while the other Bill is intro- 
duced by M. Emile Laurent, President of the 
Council of the Prefecture of the Seine. These 
yarious schemes are much alike in all essential 

ints. They all three agree that the law of 
the 13th of April, 1850, decreeing the formation 
of the “Commission on Unwholesome Dwell- 
ings,’ must be modified in the sense that its 
stipulation must be rendered compulsory instead 
of facultative. The fact that law is optional 
has simply rendered it inoperative. During the 
first outburst of enthusiasm which followed the 
proclamation of this law, a vast number of 
commissions were appointed throughout France 
to watch over and report upon unwholesome 
dwellings. There were more than five hundred 
such commissions in 1858, but twenty years 
later there were only nine remaining, while now 
itis a moot point whether there be five or six 
commissions still extant throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. We know that 
the commissions on unwholesome dwellings at 
Nancy and at Bordeaux are working well, and 
that a similar body at Lille has acquired great 
influence. Of course, the Paris Commission has 
retained its former activity, but this is about 
all trace that remains of the law of April, 1850. 
It is now, however, proposed that at each 
centre of local government a Commission on 
Unwholesome Dwellings must be appointed, 
consisting of doctors, architects, engineers, and 
other competent residents. Further, it is urged 
that the Government should proceed against 
and inflict fines upon the Local Authorities who 
fail to carry out such prescriptions. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that, simul- 
taneously with the enactment of laws such as 
those to which we have briefly alluded, some 
effort should be made to define more clearly 
what may be considered an unwholesome 
dwelling. Any improvement, however slight, 
is welcome, but we have known so-called im- 
provemerts that have only made matters worse. 
House sanitation is a science of which the 
French are notoriously ignorant. If some 
knowledge exists on the subject in the great 
centres, the profoundest ignorance still reigns 
supreme in rural districts. Hence perhaps the 
necessity for imperial measures ; but laws'should 
be accompanied by an active educational pro- 
paganda, so that the people may understand 
the benefits they are called upon to enjoy, and 
be at once able and willing to assist in the 
realisation of the hopes that animate an en- 
lightened legislature. 








ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING AND 
SKETCHING TRIPS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the last meeting of the Architectural 
Association, Mr. W. J. N. Millard read a paper 
on the above-named subject. After a few 
introductory observations, the author said,— 

In choosing this subject, I have assumed that 
there are very many members of the Associa- 
tion who do care about being able to sketch, 
i spite of the fact that one still occasionally 
Comes across individuals who, with a smile, 
inform you that they “ never sketch,” as though 
it Were some species of light amusement quite 
beneath their serious notice, and declare that 
they would a& soon buy photographs! I might 
perhaps rest assured on the point when I 
remember that for fourteen years the “ Associa- 
tion Sketch-book”? has been maintained by 
members, and still continues in at least as 
flourishing a condition, I think, as ever it was. 
Yet, if I were to rely for my audience on all the 
Contributors to the “‘ Sketch-book ” for, say, the 
em two years and a quarter, i.e., since the “ New 

on began, I could only count upon forty, out 
$00, body of young architects numbering nearly 
ecm Of course, I may be told that the whole 
ht y of “sketching” members in the Association 
coccny represented by the contributors 

e “Sketch-book.” Then, I will only ask 
whether they ought not to be so. 

Now, since I venture to hold the opinion,— 





surely not an altogether strange one,— that 
architecture can only properly be studied from 
buildings, not from books or drawings alone, 
and that therefore no amount of mere office 
work can suffice, in place of travel, to produce a 
well-educated architect, it appears to me that 
the question of sketching becomes a matter of 
the greatest possible importance to every 
earnest student of architecture, and anything 
buf a light amusement, particularly as I think 
it may be found that it implies something rather 
more than the mere making of sketches. At 
the very least, it must be an immense help to a 
man, in many ways, to have acquired the habit 
of producing intelligible representations of 
architectural forms, whether from the works of 
others or ideas of his own, since he is thus 
enabled to put his impressions on paper for 
himself. Nor do I see exactly how one can 
hope ever to acquire any thorough knowledge of 
architecture without some such power. More- 
over, I cannot imagine that he could feel much 
real interest in architecture who did not want 
to be pursuing the study of it whenever he got 
the opportunity ; and I should like to know how 
he can do so better than by sketching. 

By architecture, I of course mean, at least 
for to-night, only the art of that name, not the 
whole hybrid business, usually so termed, com- 
prising, so far as I am given to understand, 
nothing less than the entire profession of 
building-surveying, with a knowledge of the 
quality and market value of all kinds of ma- 
terial and labour sufficient for an enterprising 
contractor; a grasp of physical science, con- 
structive formule and methods of calculation so 
essential to an engineer; acquaintance with 
“ authorities”’ and skill in expounding the mys- 
teries of easements and arbitrations, compensa- 
tions and contracts, and cases of “ancient lights,” 
such that a lawyer might envy; as well as 
a general capacity for conducting affairs of all 
sorts and especially anything to do with the 
management of property, insurance agency, or 
advertising; in fact, so many and such varied 
“accomplishments,” that the wonder is, what 
room there can be left for architecture proper. 
Yet it is with this apparently insignificant, 
though really all-important, branch of the 
“business”’ only, that sketching has anything 
to do. 

But again, beyond being of service to a man 
as a student and draughtsman of architecture, 
the habit of sketching must tend to bring out 
whatever artistic ability he may happen to be 
endowed with, to accustom his eye to appreciate 
delicacies of form, subtlety of proportion and 
beauty of composition, and all those niceties 
that go to make just the difference between the 
work of an artist and a “‘cobbler”’ ; thereby to set 
him thinking and rouse his imagination ; and in 
a word, to at once furnish him with ideas and 
give him skill and readiness in expressing 
them. 

So, finally, it may prove of chief use to him 
as an architect, if, by that title, we understand 
an artist who moulds and fashions the forms 
and features of buildings, just as a sculptor 
moulds and fashions the forms and features of 
his figures, or a painter composes his masses of 
light, and shade, and colour. Then if such he 
be, shall he be any less observant than either 
painter or sculptor, less ready to take note of 
everything that may have any bearing on his 
work, less in earnest about what he produces, or, 
in short, less devoted to his art? And what 
artist is ‘‘ worth his salt ’’ who is not devoted to 
his art ? 

It is not so much to those who are already 
accustomed to sketch, that I will presume to 
talk to-night, as to the younger members who 
have only just commenced to do so, or who are 
still but half inclined to begin, and to them I 
would say, A student who would become a 
sketcher cannot start too early. It should be 
the first thing he takes up, not the last, as too 
frequently is the case, since it may exercise an 
influence on all the work he ever does and may 
leaven, as it were, his whole future career. 
Who knows how much artistic power is lost to 
us, merely for want of its early cultivation ? 
So many put off beginning to sketch until, as 
they say, they can go “‘aregular tour,” asif such 
an occasion as that were not exactly the time 
when the power of being already able to sketch, 
is most indispensable. 

Of course, everybody must learn to sketch 
by sketching, but it is almost pitiable sometimes 
to see men starting off on a tour of several 
months or more, it may be, who have yet to 
acquire facility, perhaps even to make their 





first attempt, in outdoor sketching; going, in 
fact, to learn how to sketch, with the certainty 
of losing much precious time in doing so, and 
with it half the benefit of their tour, simply 
because they have neglected to begin earlier, 
by spending Saturday afternoons and holidays 
occasionally, in trying their hands at whatever 
subjects happen to be nearest. Consequently, 
they so often return just as they are beginning 
to use their pencil with any real pleasure, dis- 
satisfied with the small amount and poor quality 
of the work they have to show for the time 
they have been away. 

With sketching, as with the language of a 
country you may be about to travel in, what- 
ever little time is devoted to it before starting, 
is sure to be doubly repaid you onthe tour. It 
stands to reason, then, that the sooner a student 
takes up sketching at any odd times, the better 
use will he be likely to make of subsequent 
sketching trips, to say nothing of the good 
work he may generally accomplish without 
going very far, if he be determined to make ihe 
best of what there is around him. At first, 
probably, he feels a trifle timid, especially if he 
knows nobody more advanced than himself to 
take him out sketching. In that case, let us 
suppose he starts off alone, on the sly, for 
some small village church that he has 
already been to have a quiet look at several 
times. Concealed under his coat is a brand- 
new sketch-book, which he presently pro- 
duces,—if nobody is about,—and now he finds 
himself really going to make his first outdoor 
sketch. Before, however, he has fairly set to 
work at the little round-headed window or plain 
pointed doorway that he has modestly selected 
as a subject, he is startled by the sound of a 
horse and cart in the distance coming down the 
lane, and hastily thrusting the book into his 
pocket, he tries to appear just as though he 
was “not doing anything.” The danger past, he 
at length puts pencil to paper,—and rubs it out 
again. Nor is it likely that any previous train- 
ing he may have had in drawing indoors, shading 
from the cast, or even knowledge of perspec- 
tive, will prevent the awful suspicion from 
crossing his mind that, after all, he is only just 
beginning to learn to draw. Again, he is 
alarmed by voices of children on their way to 


| school, or by a cow looking over the hedge, and 


it may take some little time before he gains 
sufficient confidence in his powers not to mind 
having people overlooking his shoulder, as they 
always will, even those who might be expected 
to know better. I think, however, he will in- 
variably find that no artist will do so without 
first asking permission. By-and-by, of cvurse, 
when he has become a confirmed sketcher, he 
will never hesitate, so long as his subject 
requires it, to incur the consequences of calmly 
planting himself on his little three-legged stool 
in the middle of a busy market-place or narrow 
thoroughfare, with the inevitable result of 
being immediately hemmed in by a curious 
mob, all trying to get front places at once, and 
allutterly regardless of the fact that the poor 
artist himself might prefer to have a peep at 
what he is endeavouring to represent. 

Possibly, in choosing his first subjects, the be- 
ginner will be satisfied with nothing less than 
views of complete buildings, all the ivy perhaps, 
and the grass in the foreground included, 
usually involving a needless expenditure of 
black lead. In fact, the choice of subjects and 
points of view is one of the first and greatest 
difficulties to a beginner. However, whether 
his primary object be to learn to sketch or to 
become acquainted with a style, he will be wise 
to confine himself to single features and their 
details, drawn sufficiently large to explain their 
design, and with as few lines as possible. 

It may seem a matter of trifling importance 
to suggest here, that reasonable care should be 
taken of every sketch made, from the very first, 
but I cannot help fancying that any one who 
has sufficient regard for his sketches to keep 
them clean and in order, named and dated, and 
is not given to tearing them up or to working 
from both ends of his sketch-book at once, will 
be all the more likely to produce work worth 
keeping. Even a poor sketch will contain some- 
thing that renders it not altogether worthless to 
its author, though the actual making of it must 
be the. point of chief value to him. Then he 
will be anxious to acquire what is understood 
as a “touch,” i.¢., a distinct method of “ short- 
handing,”’—for so it may be called,—with the 
pencil. He will have noticed perhaps, how, in 
good sketching, the lead is economised and 
made the most of, as though it were a precious 
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material,—which, as regards the sketch it really 
is,—every stroke being made to express as much 
as possible, and the white paper cunningly left 
between, apparently doing half the work of 
rendering the effect. 

At first, nearly all beginners’ sketches have a 
more or less curious “woolly” look, arising 
partly from the attempt to represent too much 
and a tendency to exaggerate unimportant 
points, but mainly from indecision and a very 
natural want of confidence, the lines not being 
‘said each at a single stroke and then left. Practice 
on smooth paper with a good pencil will often 
help considerably to shake off this. By-and- 
“by, most men, if they possess any aptitude for 
drawing at all, discover they have a “ touch” of 
some sort, and, what is more, just as much their 
own as their handwriting, of which, in fact, it is 
but aspecies. They may try to imitate somebody 
else’s, and by so doing may improve their own, 
gaining greater delicacy or sharpness, and so on; 
but, I think, if they feel a proper pride in their 
work, they will be thankful rather than otherwise 
that their method of drawing, whether they will 
or not, is, to a certain extent, characteristic of 
themselves, and they willrely more on continued 
practice than on direct imitation of another’s 
style, in order to develop their own successfully. 

By way of illustrating these remarks, I have 
borrowed the sketches you see on the wall, from 
some of my friends, Messrs. Baggallay, Stokes, 
Deane, Lohr, Hooper, Knight, Collier, W. and A. 
Pite, Conder, Wallace, and Sankey, to all of whom 

“my best thanks are due, as well as to Mr. Arthur 
Street for the loan of three of his father’s masterly 
sketches. I think you will find it interesting to 
notice how marked an individuality is shown in 
the style of each. In one point only might they 
mislead you, viz., into concluding that a good 
“touch” necessarily implies good drawing. This 
unfortunately, is not always the case, though 
the converse will general hold good. Far be it 
from me to undervalue quick rough sketches, 
because they are rough. A hurried sketch is 
always better than none at all, and it may be 
quite as valuable as a more laboured one, since 
only just what is wanted is given, and all the 
‘unimportant accessories omitted. Asa drawing, 
too, in spite, perhaps, of a few slips, it is often 
more powerful and telling than a_highly- 
finished performance, from the very fact of the 
artist having thrown aside for the moment his 
habitual carefulness, and revealed himself un- 
consciously. But for sheer carelessness in 
sketching, as in aught else, there can be no 
excuse. An architect may, of course, delibe- 
rately draw a building or a feature otherwise 
than it really exists, for the very excellent pur- 
pose of trying the effect of such alteration, and 
seeing how he might adapt or improve upon the 
original; but a beginner has first of all to learn 
to draw what he sees, and therefore, generally 
speaking, asketch cannot be too accurate, so far 
-asit goes. It need not by any means give all 
there is to be represented, as a photograph does, 
and very often it will be all the better if it does 
not, bat simply conveys whatever particulars of 
form and construction the sketcher wishes to 
note, and for the sake of which he makes the 
sketch. 

I know it is not good that a beginner should 
‘ve started with the idea that he need never 
‘make finished sketches, since he may be thus 
ied into a slipshod tricky style of work, and to 
imagine he can draw before that is really the 
ease; but what I mean is, that I would be 
readier to forgive him for producing a sketch of 
a door or a window, say, with the form of the 
arch correctly rendered, but without the joints, 
than if he drew the arch distorted, and then 
jointed if up elaborately. The real danger to 
be avoided is that of losing the whole feeling of 
a design, by errors affecting the general pro- 
portions of it; and I know nothing so dis- 
couraging, in making a sketch, as finding one 
has unintentionally got it incorrect in this 
respect, especially as one knows that no amount 
ef detail, however neatly ‘‘touched in,” can 
atone for it. Rapidity in setting out the leading 
ines and points of a sketch before filling in the 
detail, is one important secret of correctly 
catching the proportions that the various 
masses bear to one another in perspective. 

It may be said that the surest way of getting 
a thing correctly, is to measure it and draw it 
out to scale. No doubt it is the way to find out 
all about it, if that be worth ascertaining, and 
for showing it as it really is; but, invaluable as 
geometrical drawings are for such a purpose, 
they never show you what a thing really looks 
inke, and this, rather, is what is wanted; in 





fact, in nine cases out of ten, almost all that is 
wanted. A student who goes out sketching 
architecture in order to learn to produce archi- 
tecture of his own, cannot be expected to settle 
down at every subject he comes across and 
make a laborious archzological study of it. 
Now and then he may do so profitably, as in 
the case of work of unusual excellence, and for 
the special purposes of publication, or securing 
an authentic record; but to make a practice of 
this, would seem to be throwing away valuable 
time, since, whilst he is measuring and drawing 
out one thing with painstaking accuracy, he 
might be seeing a dozen others, and storing 
his mind with scores of ideas and suggestions 
for new work, the production of which is, after 
all, the real busiuess of his life. 

On the other hand, a perspective sketch is 
seldom quite complete enough for an architect 
without a plan and a few leading dimensions, if 
only to indicate the scale of the work, such as 
the width and height to the springing in a 
doorway or window, for instance. Mouldings 
and other details, too, are nearly always worth 
taking at the same time, sketched as clearly as 
possible. I may just mention here, that I 
myself have found colour-pencils most useful in 
taking details. Supposing the plan of a jamb 
be drawn in red, the arch-mould can be dis- 
tinctly shown in its right position over it in 
blue, the outline of cap in yellow, and so on, 
instead of their being dispersed all over the 
sheet or several sheets. These pencils are also 
often very useful for indicating the colours of 
materials, even if they do not match them. 
The “knack” of scraping mouldings with the 
machine called a cymagraph, may be admirably 
suited to the work of an archzologist, who, of 
course, is nothing if not accurate; but an 
architect who wants to be able to draw mould- 
ings for himself, will surely do as well to trust 
to his own hand and eye, guided by a few 
leading dimensions, when drawing profiles of 
existing work. How can he expect otherwise 
to produce good mouldings of his own? It 
may be natural enough for those who find a 
difficulty in drawing in perspective, to advocate 
a student’s measuring, on the plea that it teaches 
him accuracy and care; but it has always 
struck me that if he be careless by nature, he 
will learn to measure and draw no more care- 
fully than to sketch. To do either well, requires 
the habit of accurate observation; but though a 
man of ordinary intelligence can take a dimen- 
sion correctly, and any average mechanical 
draughtsman can rule a fine line or strike it 
with a compass, it needs more than this to draw 
a thing as it appears. It needs a firm hand 
rightly guided by something better than a T- 
square,—by a correct eye,—and answering to 
every turn and shade of feeling in the artist’s 
mind. Even in such matters as construction, 
jointing, &c., which perhaps furnish the 
strongest reasons for architects making 
measured drawings, old examples are so fre- 
quently more curiously or historically interest- 
ing than actually useful to us, that we may 
generally obtain all that is worth our having in 
a sketch. We may unreservedly admire the 
skilful use made of the means and knowledge 
that were then possessed, but nobody supposes 
we can afford now-a-days, with other materials 
and methods, to go on everlastingly construct- 
ing our work exactly as they did centuries ago. 
The “old men” would be the first to laugh at 
us if we did! They tried to do the very best 
they could in every way under the circum- 
stances, and the present age naturally expects 
us to do no less in our altered circumstances. 

By this time, then, I should hope we have 
come to clearly recognise that what a modern 
architect has to do is to produce modern archi- 
tecture, not reproduce ancient! 

Now that the “ Gothic Revival,’ as a mere 
“ Revival,” is over, and has had its “ History ”’ 
written, there is perhaps but little need to be 
reminded of this. At the same time we see that 
one of the most remarkable points about the 
“ Revival,” if not its strongest point, was the 
almost strange enthusiasm with which its fol- 
lowers were inspired. The remains left to us 
of the style might partly account for this, buta 
further stimulus was given by the effect it had 
itself, in making many and many a man really 
care for architecture, as an art, who would other- 
wise have dragged out his existence as a mere 
mechanical draughtsman or soulless surveyor 
of buildirg operations. Of course it did not 
make artists of them all, that was impossible ; 
but it set them sketching, and awakened what- 
ever in them lay of undeveloped artistic power. 








And though they confined their studies mainly 
to one period, and expended on a single style 
the enthusiasm they owed to their whole ar} 
yet this was better, a thousand times, than the 
almost utter indifference to all art, againgt 
which their movement was so emphatic a pro. 
test. It was the breaking up, as it were, of the 
ice, and an assertion again, in these days, of 
the fact, that there is such a thing as an art of 
architecture, to be practised. 

And now that we are enabled to perceive there 
is more art “in heaven and earth”’ than in the 
thirteenth or any other century only, how much 
wider is our field for study! The whole range 
of architecture is open tous. The refinement 
of the Greek and the splendour of the Byzantine, 
the strength of the Gothic, the playfulness of 
the Saracenic, and the finish of the Renaissance, 
have each its lesson for us. What excuse 
have we if we fail to take full advantage of it ? 

So far as my experience goes, a young student 
starting on a sketching trip, often looks forward 
to enjoying it more thoroughly than he pro. 
bably will in reality. What I mean is, that 
besides the possible difficulties and disappoint. 
ments in learning to sketch well and easily, he 
will be almost certain, if he cares about archi- 
tecture at all, to start with a preference for the 
work of some particular period, and will be 
constantly offended by coming across a mass of 
work that he dislikes. But I fancy the older he 
grows, and the more he sees, the broader hg will 
find his views become, and he will then be 
amused to catch himself looking back on the 
days when he either totally ignored or violently 
denounced any work earlier or later than a 
certain century, and even allowed himself to be 
quite “ put out” about it. He will learn to 
see through mere detail, and discern the work 
of an artist of no matter what date; and as he 
becomes more and more able to do this, so will 
he find his pleasure in the study of his art ever 
increasing, since he will be continually at every 
turn meeting with so much more wherewith to 
enrich his mind. Many a bright conception 
will he then begin to perceive in what he had 
called “ debased”’ work; and by cultivating the 
power of seizing on the best points of a thing 
and making the most of them, instead of 
frittering away his time and trying his temper 
in the unsatisfactory task of mere fault-finding, 
he will probably come to the conclusion that, 
though the latter is the easier, the former is by 
far the more profitable employment. One 
advantage, at least, of travelling alone is, that 
no precious time need be lost in useless discus- 
sion about what is and what is nut worth seeing 
and sketching. Asa matter of fact, 1 suppose 
no two minds ever were quite agreed about 
the exact merits and demerits of any work 
of art,—it would be absurd to expect that,— 
but the value of it to each, as an artist, must 
chiefly depend upon what good he can get 
from it. And if the student looks at the work 
he meets with in this light, and is able to 
form a habit of making up his own mind about 
it, independently, I think he will be likely 
to gain more from what he studies, than if he 
sits down to it, only from a vague notion that 
it is the “‘correct”’ sort of thing to “goin for,’ 
or because others do so. My own feeling is, that 
he should be always on the watch for anything 
that suggests an idea to be worked out, or fur- 
nishes a motif that might be developed or 
applied in practice; in other words, that he 
should be constantly designing when out sketch- 
ing, and imagining what might be made of his 
subjects. Studying fine architecture should, of 
course, be his mainstay, both for refining his 
taste and inspiring him with the desire that he 
too may, in time, do something good, that will 
live; but it is not from the works of great 
masters alone that instruction is to be gained. 
Besides all that: they teach, there are to be found, 
in the designs of thousands of humbler artists, 
any number of brilliant, and perhaps not a bit 
less original, ideas, though but half worked out, it 
may be, or unskilfully treated, which, neverthe- 
less, another mind may lay hold of and bring 
to perfection. By thus developing and adapting 
from previous attempts, architects seem to have 
progressed in all ages, and consequently may be 
reasonably expected to do so in future. 

There is no need for the student to rely 
entirely for his subjects, on buildings of great 
size or importance. If he keeps his eyes ope? 
he will be always noting, in quite ordinary 
examples, all manner of simple, inexpensive, an 
unpretentious ways of getting good comport 
and pleasing effects in every-day sort of work, 
just such as is likely to be of more immediate 
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service to him than cathedral facades or apsidal 
chapels. Unfinished buildings, again, often 
afford a splendid chance for exercising his faculty 
of imagination, a source of strength, indispen- 
sable to every artist, though often neglected. 
Let the student, then, not forget to employ not 
only his hand but his head, remembering that 
sketching is, after all, but a means to an end, 
and that an accumulation of sketches and 
examples is only useful so long as the power is 
not wanting to turn them to account; whilst, at. 
the same time, the cleverest by nature will 

roduce little of real value unless he be careful 
to put something into his head. 

As to methods of sketching, I have assumed 
that the beginner will, for some time at least, stick 
to good lead pencil and smooth paper, until he 
feels more or less master of his materials. To one 
who has made himself master of his pencil, the 
use of the pen and brush ought soon to come 
easily, and powerful aids he will find them, 
each in its way, Whether he employ them 
separately or combine their work in the same 
drawing. With a wash, a mass or surface may 
often be rendered in a few minutes more truly 
than by hours of labour with the point, whilst 
with a pen, the forms may be sharply accen- 
tuated, and the detail indicated to its proper 
scale, by a few quick touches, just at the points 
that require to be emphasised. After a time, 
then, the sketcher will probably do well not to 
neglect any of these implements ; in fact, if he 
has any artistic feeling in him, he is not likely 
to rest content without testing their powers. 
He will be wanting to give more complete 
rendering of his subjects than is attainable with 
pencil alone. 

This brings me to the question of water- 
colour sketching for an architect, which, I 
think, ought not to be looked upon only as 
regards its being of use to him in preparing 
perspective drawings. ‘The question should be, 
Will it make him a better architect? If he 
cultivate an eye for beautiful form and lovely 
colour in nature, will he make better designs ? 
If he care to catch the sweep of a cloud or 
the outline of a mountain, will he produce better 
mouldings or more picturesque sky-lines? If 
the colour of the sea or the tints on an old wall 
in sunlight have any charm for him, will he 
decorate a room more harmoniously or design 
a better pavement? The man who thinks he 
will, is pretty sure to try water-colours as soon 
as he feels strong enough ; the man who thinks 
otherwise had better not make the attempt. 

I can imagine many asking how and when 
they are to go sketching. One hears of pupils 
being exhorted to do so in their fortnight’s 
summer holiday. Some there are who respond 
to the appeal, but is it to be wondered at if the 
majority do not jump at the opportunity very 
enthusiastically, and only discover afterwards 
when they have become paid assistants, and 
are more tied than ever, how invaluable it 
would be to them? If average parents and 
guardians could but be brought to look upon 
sketching trips otherwise than as pleasant 

outings,” and could only be induced to entertain 
the notion of their proving a profitable invest- 
ment of time and money, instead of meeting 
the suggestion with a smile of incredulity, they 
would surely stipulate for a more equal division 
of the pupil’s time between office work and the 
out-door study of his art. Asa mere mercenary 
speculation, they might find that the latter 
Would return interest at as good a rate, at 
least, as the capital, in many instances, sunk in 
the pockets of the practitioner who undertakes 

Toteach and instruct, to the utmost of his skill 
and knowledge, the aforesaid pupil in the art 
and profession of an architect, in consideration 
of the above-named sum,” and undertakes in 
addition “ To allow him one fortnight’s holiday 
in each year, at such time or times as he may 
think proper.” 

_ Tknow of no more striking instance of a“ good 
ne” in the way of sketching trips, than 
8 related in the Life of the late Sir Charles 
aoe! by his son, Dr. Barry, a book to be read 

y every young architect, at the very com- 
Mencement of hiscareer. Ittells us how, when 
coming of age, he inherited a modest sum of 
rene and deliberately determined to devote it 

om architectural tour. With your permission 
that A ye “ss following passage. “ He saw 
satistyin n 4 c — of developing the power and 

oR t/ y han : yg of which he was conscious, 
his art’ and reed of gaining a thorough grasp of 
sl: Ya , aking a high stand in his profes- 

a y in foreign travel. Without it he might 

the certainty of a respectable position 





and sufficient emoluments in his profession ; 
with it he took the risk of delay and difficulty, 
and the chance of a noble career. The choice 
was not likely to cause him much hesitation. 
He decided at once, and kept to his decision 
firmly in spite of the natural remonstrances of 
his family, who felt the risk, but did not under- 
stand the necessity.’’ ‘‘ It seemed madness to 
risk on it so much of his slender resources.” 
We then get a glimpse of him on his travels, 
“one day of which” [to use his own constant 
expression | ‘“ was worth a year at home.” 

The following passage, too, is interesting to 
us, relating how, when in Greece, “ A change 
and growth of artistic power in him struck his 
fellow - travellers. Before he left Rome his 
drawings had been only careful and elaborate, 
now there began to show itself in them that 
indescribable power of insight and imagination 
which distinguished the true artist from the 
mere draughtsman.” ‘‘ Laboured and ineffective 
drawing gave place to a bold and masterly 
grasp of the leading lines and the general effect 
of the scene represented. The progress once 
begun, never ceased.” 

Of the necessity for travel that Barry felt 
then, we ought to have no manner of doubt now. 
Every day it seems to be more generally under- 
stood, that the first thing necessary for good 
architecture is, that the architects must be 
artists. Good designs are not to be produced 
by accident, any more than good pictures or 
good sculpture, but by men endowed with 
artistic ability, who have taken all care to 
cultivate it to the utmost. If, in the practice 
of this many-sided profession of ours, we must 
some of us despair, as well we may, of making 
ourselves equally masters of all the various 
branches at once, at least let us never forget 
that, though surveying may be done by a 
surveyor, engineering by an engineer, con- 
tracts drawn up by a lawyer, and property 
looked after by an estate agent, architecture 
can be produced only by an architect. No one 
can take his place in that, and on him alone 
it depends whether the work is worthy to be so 
called. Nor need we wait for the revival of 
any more styles, or even the production of a 
new one. That will take care of itself. To 
begin with, it is not so much the style that is 
wanted, as the men! 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, held on Friday, the 18th inst., the 
President, Mr. E.G. Hayes, in the chair, Messrs. 
G. W. Thomson, E. M. Rashdall, S. H. Hunter, 
and H. Field, were elected members. 

The list of members proposed for officers and 
committee during next session (1883-84) was 
read, Mr. Cole A. Adams being nominated as 
president, and Messrs. H. H. Stannus and F. E. 
Eales as vice-presidents. 

Mr. W. J. N. Millard then read a paper on 
‘“‘ Architectural Sketching and Sketching Trips,” 
the substance of which we print. 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion upon the 
paper, said the subject was one upon which Mr. 
Millard was very well qualified to treat, as was 
evidenced by his sketches. Mr. Millard had 
done well in dwelling on the value of sketches 
as against mere photographs. Photographs 
were no doubt most useful aids to the study of 
buildings, but they could never replace sketch- 
ing as a means of understanding a building, for 
the very act of sketching involved an amount 
of observation that would impress the salient 
points of a building, and even its details, 
upon the mind of the student in a way that no 
photograph could do. Asto the value of noting 
the proportions of a building when sketching it, 
proportion was a study the value of which, as 
an aid to sketchers, could not be too strongly 
insisted upon. It was truly lamentable some- 
times to see sketches which, though elaborately 
and beautifully executed as mere drawings, 
were devoid of accuracy as regarded the pro- 
portions of the buildings ‘delineated. Such 
sketches were almost absolutely worthless. 
Mr. Millard seemed to speak somewhat dis- 
paragingly of measured drawings, but surely 
architects who desired to produce effects in 
brick and stone would find it most useful to 
them to measure and plot in geometrical form 
all old work which pleased them or was likely 
to afford them hints for modern work. The 
necessity for making measured drawings of this 
kind certainly would not supplant the need for 
sketching in the wider sense of the word. 





Mr. Stannus said that Mr. Millard’s paper 
was teeming with shrewd practical observations 
such as could only be the outcome of study and 
experience. As regarded the question of 
sketches or measured drawings, probably Mz.. 
Millard would not deprecate sketches in which: 
the measurements were indicated by figures: 
rather than by strict geometrical delineation. 
When a sketcher sat down opposite the build- 
ing he intended to sketch, the first thing he 
would do would be to makea perspective sketch, 
so that he first of all obtained the result of the 
building as a whole; and it was only after he 
had drawn the result that he saw the way in 
which that result had been brought about. By 
the term “drawing” was meant something © 
more finished than a mere sketch, and mea- 
sured drawings were only necessary, perhaps, 
for. the sake of archeological accuracy. The 
man who simply made a thumb-nail sketch of a 
building as a whole, without sketching the 
detail, would be a pretty sketcher, nothing 
more; while the man who made nothing but 
measured drawings would lose the consideration 
of the result as a whole. He begged to move a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Millard for his able- 
paper. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, in seconding the motion, said 
it was his belief that architects who said “‘ they. 
did not sketch” ought rather to say that they 
could not sketch, because hardly any one who 
could sketch was able to abstain from sketching, 
so fascinating an occupation wasit. The young - 
sketcher would generally find out for himself 
the best way of working. No very definite 
system of working could be laid down. for 
sketchers, for the method that would suit one 
man would not suit another. Of course there 
were many things not worth measuring. As 
to photographs, they were of great value as an » 
aid to the architect, but only, of course, as sup- 
plementary sketches. Withregard to choice of 
materials, he (Mr. Gotch) was a strong advo- 
cate for the use of pen-and-ink. The sketcher, 
knowing that he could not rub out an ink line, 
got into the way of being very careful, while 
producing rapidly-executed sketches, expressing 
all that was wanted with but few lines. The 
user of the pencil in sketcbing, feeling that he 
always had a refuge in india-rubber, was likely 
to be less exact in his observation than the user. © 
of the pen. Ink lines could not be rubbed out, 
but pencil lines were always of a more or less 
fugitive nature. As to accuracy in sketching, 
there could not be too much of it, although Mr. 
Millard seemed to think otherwise if he (Mr. 
Gotch) rightly understood him. In his first 
essays the young sketcher could not spend too. - 
much time in getting things accurate. Just as 
it was much better to have a few facts, and 
digest them well, than to have a mass of hali- 
digested facts, so it was much better to have 
half a dozen sketches thoroughly worked-out. 
and matured than twenty slip-shod sketches 
of which it wonld be impossible to distinguish -: 
the head from the tail six months hence. It. 
was very useful for the young architect to- 
occasionally regard sketching as an aid to 
archeology, and, when he saw anything of 
interest, to put it upon paper; in that way he 
would get to understand the methods by which 
it was produced and the spirit which animated. 
its producers. With regard to pupils, he thought. 
it would be a very wise thing and a very just 
thing for principals to send their pupils out 
sketching during office-hours, — as, in fact, 
part of the routine of their regular work. 

Mr. Baggallay said they had known Mr. 
Millard for a long time as a most prolific and 
artistic sketcher, and they now knew him as a 
most truthful one. A great deal had been said 
about measured drawings. He was not quite sure 
whether he understood the author aright, but. 
he certainly did not understand him to say that 
the sketcher should take no dimensions. He 
rather understood him to convey the idea that 
it was a waste of time to spend a week in 
measuring a whole building; at any rate, to 
any one who had obtained the power of draw- 
ing. There seemed to be, in most cases, little 
reason for such immense accuracy. One did 
not want to put up the building again as it 
was; all that one wanted to obtain was the 
design and the leading features. For that 
purpose surely the making of a perspective 
sketch was infinitely better than measuring the 
whole thing up? By all means let the sketcher 
make all necessary notes as to materials and 
everything else. With regard to the Archi- 
tectural Association “ Sketch-book,’ it was 
started by some enthusiastic sketchers some 
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fifteen or sixteen years ago, and it had | 
been in a very prosperous state ever since. 
But the committee were very anxious that the 
Sketchbook should not only keep up its cha- 
racter, but that its character should be raised. 
But that was hardly possible so long as it. re- 
mained the fact that out of the 900 members of 
the Association there were only about forty 
contributors to the Sketchbook. Surely that 
small proportion of members did not anything 
like represent the number who might, if they 
would, contribute good sketches to the Sketch- 
book? He invited the members of the Associ- 
ation generally to send in sketches, which would 
be very carefully considered by the Sketchbook 
Committee, and the best of the sketches sub- 
mitted would be selected for reproduction. 

Mr. A. B. Pite said he had always been 
accustomed to regard as two great masters in 
the art of sketching the late Mr. Burges and 
the late Mr. Street, and he knew of no better 
guide to the young sketcher than Mr. Street’s 
first lecture as Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy.* He sincerely hoped that 
every young architect who wanted to sketch 
would take that lecture and learn it by heart, 
for it was really worth it. In the Association’s 
Library was Mr. Burges’s book of architectural 
drawings, the preface of which ought to be 
read to the Association in public at one of the 
ordinary meetings. Another great master of 
sketching was Pugin. Mr. Millard had recom- 
mended members to read the life of Sir Charles 
Barry. He (Mr. Pite) would recommend them 
to read the “ Recollections” of Pugin’s life, by 
Ferrey. For his own part, he could say that he 
never read such a soul-stirring book for a young 
architect. Pugin was an enthusiast, almost a 
firebrand, and the record of his career was most 
inspiring. The young sketcher should remember 
that the first point to which he should pay re- 
gard was that of having a definite object in 
sketching. It was of no use for a young man 
to go on a sketching tour determined to admire 
everything beautiful and to sketch everything 
he admired. It was his (the speaker's) firm 
conviction that life was far too short for 
eclecticism in architecture. There were points 
in every style worthy of being sketched, 
and even in early British and Saxon remains 
there was much to engage the sketcher’s atten- 
tion. But as young architects they must have 
a fixed object in life. They would never be 
architects if they sketched everything they saw. 
As to measured drawings, he was not fond of 
them,—he had not patience enough to make 
them; at the same time he was convinced of 
their value. As to pupils being sent out to 
sketch, if he had his way he would send the 
principals out for that purpose. 

Mr. Cresswell observed that Mr. Waterhouse 
and other architects of authority had insisted 
upon the value of water-colour sketching as an 
accomplishment for an architect. The power to 
wield the brush effectively was no doubt a great 
aid to the architect, for the possession of the 
power was not only calculated to promote 
rapidity of sketching and drawing, but it 
enabled its possessor to indicate colour, which 
was in itself as much an element in archi- 
tecture as form was. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry said he was convinced 
that sketching might be, and often was, carried 
too far. There was sketching and sketching, 
and it behoved them as architectural students 
to go in for the right variety of the article. It 
should be remembered that they were intended 
to be architects of the present day. It was of 
mo use saying that an architect must be an 
artist and nothing more. The architect who 
expected to succeed in his career must lay him- 
self out to meet the practical requirements that 
the age imposed upon him, and to do that 
he must do something else besides sketching. 
He thought that one of the great dangers which 
threatened young architects was to be found 
in the practice of making sketches for 
show. Young architects would do far better if 
they went and made just such sketches as they 
thought would be of service to them in their 
work, together with notes as to construction, 
&c. Measured drawings were often to a great 
extent shams, and they frequently involved a 
Jamentable amount of useless work. Evidence 
of this was afforded by most of the measured 
drawings sent in from year to year for various 
medals and prizes. They were supposed to be 
made on the spot, but they were taken home 
and “faked up” before being sent in for com- 
petition. Such work was dishonest. 


* See Builder, vol, xl., p. 202. 








The discussion was continued by Messrs. 
Sirr, Petrie, Reeve, Conder, H. H. Kemp, and 
Hooper, and the thanks of the meeting having 
been voted to Mr. Millard, that gentleman 
made a few observations on some of the points 
raised, and the meeting terminated. 








HYGIENIC CONGRESS AT BERLIN. 


THe tenth general assembly of the German 
Association for Public Sanitation and of the 
Association of Hygienic Science took place last 
week at Berlin. On the evening of the 15tha 
social reunion took place in the rooms of the 
Architects’ Association, and was attended by 
the principal members of the Congress as well 
as by the committee of the Hygienic Exhibition. 
Amongst those present were Dr. Varrentrapp 
and Dr. Spiess (from Frankfirt), Dr. von 
Erhard (Burgomaster of Munich), Herr von 
Winter (of Dantzig), Herr Andreas Meyer (of 
Hamburg), Professor Boehm (of Vienna), Dr. 
Graf (of Elberfeld), and Dr. Giinther (of 
Dresden). The total number of members of 
the Congress was 345. 

The Prussian Government was represented at 
the opening meeting, on the 16th, by Herr von 
Gossler and several leading members of the 
Government medical staff. In welcoming the 
assembled visitors, Herr Duncker (the burgo- 
master of the city) remarked that Berlin, with 
its enormous population within a comparatively 
limited area, was in itself a subject of interest 
to the Congress, and expressed the hope that 
the visit of the members to the Osdorf esta- 
blishment would result in the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the capital being approved as to the 
method of disposing of the sewage. 

After Herr Hobrecht had been elected to the 
presidential chair, and other business of « 
formal character had been disposed of, Dr. 
Wolffhiigel (of Berlin) commenced his remarks 
upon the hygienic testing of the quality of 
water for drinking and domestic purposes. In 
the course of his address he laid down the prir- 
ciple that the estimating of the degree of purity 
of water was facilitated by the comparison of its 
analytical composition with that of water of 
established purity from the same district and 
obtained in the same manner. In order to have 
the necessary data for such comparative observa- 
tion, he advocated the necessity of pure natural 
waters being subjected to uniform analytical 
processes. Dr. Thiemann supported these 
views, and Professor Orth suggested the esia- 
blishment of fixed limits for impurities in water. 
Herr Kunze urged upon the Government sani- 
tary authorities the necessity of devising a 
practical system of testing. After a brief dis- 
cussion the meeting separated, and the after- 
noon was devoted to a detailed examination of 
the Hygienic Exhibition. 

The second day’s proceedings were opened by 
Professor Rudolf Virchow, who had but just 
returned from a journey to Italy, undertaken 
after his late illness. The subject of his re- 
marks was “ The Purification of Cities and the 
Employment of their Impurities.” It wil! be 
remembered that the eminent professor was the 
prime mover in the Berlin sewerage scheme, 
and that he has reported officially on several 
occasions to the Prussian Government upon that 
important question. He commenced by re- 
minding his hearers that he had always occu- 
pied an intermediate position between the 
various extreme schemes, and alluded to the 
modifications which Capt. Liernur had now 
adopted in the method of drainage associated 
with his name. He condemned all systems 
which were founded upon the storage of sewage 
matter for any length of time; the air being 
thereby infected and serious danger to the 
public health ensuing. He referred to the 
difficulty of getting the principles of drainage 
as now adupted in towns to be accepted in the 
country, and attributed to the neglect of 
common precautions in rural districts the 
greater virulence of epidemic diseases in 
country districts as compared with towns. 
After contrasting the drainage requirements 
of small and large cities, he expressed the 
opinion that the introduction of foecal matter 
mto public water-courses is in all cases of 
doubtful advisability, and is only permissible 
when the current is of a suitable character. 
Even in such instances special arrangements 
respecting disinfection and the formation of 
sediment are necessary. He further advocated 
the exercise of skilled official control over the 
pouring into the rivers of street and domestic 
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water, asserting that in warm weather fermep- 
tation takes place, serious danger to health 
being thereby caused. He expressed his opinion 
that open water-courses in cities of 100,000 
inhabitants and upwards should be free from 
the introduction of such matter as had been 
referred to; and reminded his hearers that it 
is a mistake to suppose that fast-flowing streams 
carry everything away. 

He then alluded to the utilisation of Sewage 
for agricultural purposes, and remarked that 
Berlin had, in this respect, made greater pro- 
gress than had been the case elsewhere, although 
the arrangements were still, to a certain 
extent, of an experimental character. After 
some closing remarks in detailed reference to 
the relatious between the promoters of sewage 
utilisation and the sanitary authorities, Pro. 
fessor Virchow’s paper was discussed, and a 
resolution was favourably received to the effect 
that the question is not at present sufficiently 
matured for legislative intervention. 

Dr. Emmerich, of Munich, advocated the 
principle that air and water in motion were the 
best and cheapest methods of disinfection, and 
a general discussion ensued, in which Dr, 
Varrentrapp and other sanitary authorities took 
part. In his final remarks, Professor Virchow 
said he failed to see the force of Dr. Emme- 
rich’s theory that the movement of water 
destroyed the living organisms in drainage 
liquid; experiments made by the Government 
having resulted in the fact having been estab- 
lished that within one cubic centimétre of 
water (‘061 cubic inch) taken above Berlin 
from the Spree, 10,000 germs, capable of deve- 
lopment, were found. At the city itself the 
number was 950,000; below Berlin, 4,800,000; 
and at Charlottenburg as many as 10,180,000. 
While not claiming for his own theories abso- 
lute infallibility, he reminded his hearers that 
far-reaching conclusions should not be deduced 
solely from laboratory experiments. 

In the afternoon the members of the Con- 
gress visited the sewage farms in connexion 
with the Berlin drainage arrangements. 

At the third and concluding meeting on the 
19th, the principal subject for treatment was 
the question of artificial illumination. Dr. 
Ferdinand Fischer, of Hanover, gave compara- 
tive details as to various systems of lighting 
with special reference to the force of light, the 
cost, and the generation of heat induced. He 
recommended in a special manner the hygienic 
normal lamp of Schuster and Baehr. Solar oil 
and petroleum cause the smallest accumulation 
of heat in a room; gas distributes more warmth, 
and therefore causes the air to be less good. 
While he considered that solar oil and petro- 
leum had been proved to be the cheapest 
illuminating agents, he remarked that for 
public lighting there only remained a choice 
between the electric light and regenerative 
illumination, the products of combustion being 
carried away. 

Dr. Hermann Cohn, of Breslau, who also 
spoke on the subject, stated that cases of blind- 
ness, resulting from the electric light in the 
same manner as might be induced by snow or 
sunlight, could not be proved. He claimed, 
from a hygienic point of view, that in any 
artificial lighting the rays must not fall direct 
on the eyes. Referring to the use of gas im 
schools, he remarked that one gas-jet was only 
sufficient for four children, and stated that the 
flame should be prevented by globes or shades 
from injuriously affecting those sitting near it. 
Taking, as a basis, the fact that there could not 
be too much light, he expressed his opinion that 
the introduction of the electric light into schools 
was only a question of time. He also stated 
his conviction that the electric light was 
specially fitted for use in occupations involving 
the worker being close to the light, as in the 
case of watchmakers, &c. In conclusion, he 
said that the motto of hygienists on this point 
should be Goethe’s celebrated words,—‘ More 
light.” F 

Herr Herzberg, of Berlin, gave a summary 0 
the methods of illumination adopted within and 
around the Hygienic Exhibition, and expressed 
his conviction that if a powerful, intense, ap 
cheap light were required for exterior illumina 
tion, there should be no internal system o 
lighting resorted to by which the products 0 
combustion remain in the room. 

After a short debate the proceedings came t0 
a termination. During their stay the visitors 
saw the principal objects of attraction in am 
around Berlin, the whole of the 18th being 
specially devoted to that purpose. 
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THE LATE MR. JAS. THOMSON, 
ARCHITECT. 


WirH sincere regret we hear of the death of 
Mr. James Thomson, wo for many years con- 
ducted a considerable practice as an architect. 
Mr. Thomson was born on the 22nd of April, 
1900, and was the son of Mr. David Thomson, 
of Melrose. Asa lad he resided in Lambeth, 
and at the age of fourteen was bound appren- 
tice for seven years to Mr. John B. Papworth 
(architect to the King of Wurtemberg), and after 
serving his time became his assistant for some 
few years. He was twice married, on the second 
occasion to Miss Anne Hudson, in 1838 (daughter 
of Captain Hudson, R.N.), who survives him. 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, being 
elected in 1835. The following list of his 
architectural works will show the way in which 
he was engaged :—Cumberland -terrace and 
Cumberland-place, Regent’s Park, about 1827, 
for the late Mr. W. M. Nurse; new build- 
ings, Clement’s Inn; Polygraphic Hall, King 
William-street, Strand, now “‘ Toole’s”’ Theatre, 
1833, lately rebuilt by Mr. Thomson’s son, 
Mr. John J. Thomson; the Polytechnic 
Institution, 1838, and theatre adjoining 
to seat 1,200 persons, 1848, for Mr. W. M. 
Nurse; Union Bank of London, Argyll-place; 
alterations to Derbyshire Bank, and several 
houses at Derby; Grittleton House, Wilts, 
1840-1860, for Mr. Joseph Neeld, M.P.; public 
hall and market, Chippenham, 1848, for the 
same gentleman ; Royal Hotel, Tenby, 1848, for 
Mr. E. Morgan; Alderton Church and village, 
for Mr. Joseph Neeld, M.P.; restoration of 
Leigh-de-la-Mere Church, Wilts, for Mr. Joseph 
Neeld, M.P.; the laying out of Mr. Roy’s estate 
at Notting-hill, west of Ladbroke-road; Russo- 
Greek Chapel, Welbeck-street, 1863, for Russian 
Embassy ; grand staircase, Charing - cross 
Hospital, 1870; additions to Warren Wood, 
1873, fer Mr. C. Butler; and many other town 
and country residences. Mr. Thomson was a 
Liveryman of the Loriners’ Company. 











PROPOSED FREE LIBRARY FOR 
DARLINGTON. 


On Wednesday a special meeting of the Com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Darlington Town Council was called in the 
Council Chamber to receive further information 
fom Mr. A. Pease, M.P., in reference to this 
proposed gift to Darlington. It will be re- 
membered that, in pursuance of the wishes of 
the late Mr. Edward Pease, Sir Joseph Pease, 
M.P., as one of the executors, had offered to 
erect and furnish Free Library buildings. We 
understand that Mr. A. Pease gave the com- 
mittee complete information with reference to 
the proposal, and placed drawings before them 
showing the site and general plan of the build- 
ings. These have been prepared by Mr. G. G. 
Hoskins, architect, Darlington, who has made 
the most of the site, and has designed a build- 
ing suitable in every respect to the purpose. 
The site offered by the Messrs. Pease is on the 
large vacant piece of ground in Crown-street. 
The Free Library would be erected at the north 
endof the plot, and the main entrance would 
face directly up Crown-street and towards 
Northgate, whence a capital view of the 
Library could be obtained. The buildings are 
extensive, and would doubtless form a striking 
architectural feature in the town. 

The proposed buildings extend 100 ft. by a 
depth varying from 88 ft. to 66 ft., and the 
gtound-plan shows a commodious porch which 
leads into a vestibule almost co - extensive, 
anaes into a large public space; immediately 
acing this is a semicircular counter for the 
librarian, at which books will be delivered to 

‘rowers. To the right is a lady’s reading- 
room, 21 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft., and further in the 
on direction is a large general reading-room, 
7 t. by 30 ft. To the left of the vestibule is 
ee or writing room, 21 ft.6in. by 
“wees and a students’ room, 37 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. 
ee behind the librarian’s desk, and 
‘a ey parallel with the general reading-room, 
§ the library, o2 ft. by 30 ft. Behind the 
vee 5 are arrangements for heating-chamber, 
owe Coal-house, &c. Lavatories are supplied 
aes parts of the building, and the arrange- 

“4 are of the most convenient character. 

rust that there will be no hesitation in the 


aioe adopting the Free Libraries Act, and 
P 





and that the marked unanimity and appreciation 
which was shown by the Town Council at its 
last meeting will be reflected in the town at 
large, and that soon the capital of South 
Durham will be freed from the stigma of being 
behind every important town in the North in 
not having a Free Library. 








THE ESPLANADE AND CLIFFS AT 
SOU THEND. 
GIFT BY MR. H. A. BRASSEY, M.P. 


THE improvement and ornamentation of 
Southend, with the view of increasing its 
attractiveness as a seaside resort, has for some 
time past engaged the attention of the local 
authorities, and a presentation has just been 
made to the town which will give a consider- 
able impetus to the work. An arrangement 
has been entered into between Mr. H. A. Brassey, 
M.P. (brother to Sir Thomas Brassey), and the 
Southend Local Board, by which Mr. Brassey 
undertakes to convey to the Local Board all 
his rights and interest in the Esplanade, Cliffs, 
Green, and Prittlewell-square, in Southend, 
which are his inheritance in fee simple, and free 
from all incumbrance whatever. The Local 
Board agree with Mr. Brassey’s stipulation to 
hold the property transferred to them upon 
trust, and to preserve and keep the same as 
pleasure-grounds for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants of Southend and the district. The cost 
of laying out the property is estimated at about 
10,0001., and under the agreement the Local 
Board are bound not to charge upon the estate 
more than two-fifths, or 4,000/., of the cost of 
restoring and laying out the property, and of 
the entire expenditure Mr. Brassey undertakes 
to pay one-twentieth. Mr. Skipsey, who laid 
out the Scarborough Cliffs, together with their 
drainage and sloping, has been selected to super- 
intend the works, and at last week’s meeting of 
the Local Board a resolution was passed request- 
ing Mr. Skipsey to furnish a report as to the 
most desirable way of laying-out the cliffs. The 
Local Board have likewise undertaken the 
repairing and extension of the pier, and at the 
same meeting a resolution was passed appoint- 
ing a special meeting of the Board to report 
upon the necessary repairs and extensions to the 
pier and its approaches, with the view of tram- 
cars being enabled to run upon it as at South- 
port. 








NORWEGIAN STYLE OF BUILDING. 


From olden times Norway, with its Vikings, 
was well known and feared in all parts of 
Northern Europe. Hardy and skilled in war, 
fighting for gain and honour, they invaded 
foreign countries, plundering as they went along 
as far as the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Their own country was poor and mountainous, 
and the kings and chiefs necessarily turned 
towards the larger and richer countries, longing 
to try their strength against their warriors, and 
to bring home laurels in the form of booty, 
prisoners, and tales of heroic deeds, which have 
been handed down to us to-day in their Sagas. 
Having thus seen other countries of a more 
advanced culture than their own, the taste for 
the beautiful was comparatively early awakened, 
resulting in a desire to give shape and form to 
their thoughts and ideas, which was most suc- 
cessfully carried out in the well-known and 
characteristic art of Norwegian wood-carving. 
Owing to the imperfect implements and tools 
of that age, the granite was too hard and diffi- 
cult a material for building and ornamental 
purposes, and the large forests had to render 
the necessary material instead. In the time of 
the Vikings Norway could scarcely boast of any 
architecture. Notemple was required for their 
religious ceremonies. The heathen Norsemen 
worshipped and sacrificed to their gods in the 
open air, and thus there was no need for any 
monumental buildings for this purpose. Their 
dwellings were plain, generally consisting of 
but one large room with an éarthen floor, in the 
middle of which they built a rude fireplace 
and made a hole in the roof to allow the smoke 
to escape. It was their ships that they first 
attempted to beautify with ornaments, and here 
their fancy had free scope. All kinds of orna- 
ments, which had their source principally in 
their warlike exploits, wereemployed. Dragon- 
heads, emblems of their legends, were generally 
used to strike terror and dismay among their 


ting this splendid gift placed at its disposal, | enemies. 





In A.D. 872 the whole of thecountry,which up to 
that time had been divided into many small king- 
doms, was united into one by Harald Haarfager, 
and with this a great change came over the 
country. Greater safety for life and property 
was Insured, and more attention was paid to the 
resources of the country. After the introduc- 
tion of Christianity about the year 1000 by King 
Olaf Trygvason, a more developed state of 
society was established. The first church was 
built in A.D. 996 of timber, on the same spot 
where now stands the celebrated Trondhjems 
Cathedral. During the long struggle between 
Christianity and heathenism no progress was 
made in the building of churches, and the second 
church was not finished until1050. This church 
was, however, built of stene. About this time 
Norwegian wood-carving made considerable pro- 
gress, and many of the timber churches were 
decorated with ornaments of this kind. Roman- 
esque leaves from the twelfth century, inter- 
woven with dragons biting their tails, were 
largely used in these ornaments, especially for 
church porches. Models of these are now to be 
seen at South Kensington Museum. The pro- 
jecting rafters and the gabels ended in gaping 
dragonheads, which were also used as orna- 
ments in the woodwork of the roof inside. The 
legends kept up those fantastic dragon figures, 
and they may still be seen in some of our 
secluded mountain districts. In these early 
wooden churches the walls were constructed by 
the timber being raised on its ends; the outside 
was covered with deals to protect the inmates 
against the great cold. The nave was sup- 
ported by wooden pillars, and rose considerably 
above the side aisles. In this upper part cir- 
cular openings were cut out to give light. 
Round the whole structure went open galleries, 
the roof of which reached close up under the 
eaves of the roof of the side aisles. These 
galleries were used as a place of meeting for 
the congregation in unfavourable weather. In 
the construction of the facade of these galleries 
was used the peculiar Norwegian style of small 
wooden carved pillars, with circular arches. On 
account of this system of combined roofs the 
exterior of the churches became somewhat 
pyramidal, which, however, was broken by the 
introduction of carved dragonheads, projecting 
from the gables. The ridges of the roofs were 
ornamented with open woodwork of various de- 
signs. No separate tower was included in the 
above combination of buildings, but on the top- 
most roof an attempt at a spire was made. Of 
these ancient and interesting structures there 
are still a few preserved, of which the churches 
in Borgund and Hitterdal are well known to 
English tourists in Norway. 

At the same time, considerable progress was 
made in the architecture of the dwelling-houses 
and other buildings on the farmsteads, which 
were distributed around a large open square. 
Each building had its separate use. The 
number of rooms increased, and they were now 
provided with wooden floors. Other improve- 
ments, such as fireplaces of masonry, windows, 
&c., followed later. One-storied houses were, 
however, retained for several centuries, and 
this particular style of dwelling-houses, with 
their peculiar interiors, to which the pointed 
roof gives great effect, is still to be found in 
different parts of the country districts. It is 
only within the last century or two that two- 
storied houses have come into use, and are now 
rapidly supplanting the old ones. The same 
kind of open galleries which were used around 
the churches were also used in front of the old 
dwelling-houses; the roofs of these galleries, 
however, were a continuation of the main roof. 
Later on we find in houses of two stories, and 
especially at the well-known stabur (store- 
houses), these galleries continyed all round the 
second story, and generally projecting beyond 
the lower story. This, in connexion with the 
projecting roof, gives the old Norwegian houses 
their characteristic appearance. The above- 
mentioned storehouses are raised about 4 ft. 
from the ground, and rest on wooden pillars. 

During the last centuries little or no atten- 
tion has been paid to the ancient Norwegian 
architecture in the construction of new houses ; 
but it is a pleasure to report that during the 
last thirty or forty years a great revival has 
taken place. Many of the Norwegian archi- 
tects, and especially Mr. Christie and Mr. Trap- 
Meyer, have done great service by re-introduc- 
ing the old Norwegian style, in which many 
new buildings have now been built and deco- 
rated, and Norway will again respect and 
appreciate its old timber architecture. 
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In considering the later and more modern 
architecture, we must strictly distinguish 
between the town and the country. In the 
town the houses are built on the system of 
flats, and are usually either three or four 
stories high. Brick is now by law the mate- 
rial for building in town. Plain brick eleva- 
tions are very rarely seen. Nearly all the 
houses are plastered with cement as a protec- 
tion against cold and rain. The last fifty years 
have also developed a stucco architecture, 
which gives the broad streets and the houses a 
bright and clean appearance. All larger houses 
have a principal staircase and a kitchen stair, 
which are common for all residents in the house, 
and run from the cellar to the top floor. Each 
family has, as a rule, one flat, with the sitting- 
rooms to the street, kitchen and bedrooms to the 
yard. Norway has no institute for architects, 
and the students are obliged to have recourse to 
foreign countries. Germany is much frequented 
for this purpose, and has thus brought to 
Norway the Renaissance style, very similar to 
the architecture of Berlin. But in the country 
timber architecture is still used for churches 
and dwelling-houses. The plan of the resi- 
dences is, as arule, simple. In the middle of 
the house a lobby or small hall is arranged, 
which forms the means of communication 
between the rooms arranged around this. As 
the price of timber is cheap, and rates of wages 
are low, we find, as a rule, that the houses are 
built larger than required for actual use. Some 
rooms are only used for social gatherings. 
Particularly is this the case with the indis- 
pensable large drawing-room or saloon, which is 
only used on festival occasions and for dancing. 
On account of the Jong and severe winters, open 
fireplaces, as used in England, would not give 
sufficient heat. Stoves of iron or stone are 
used instead. Easy access is likewise obtained 
between the different rooms through doors lead- 
ing direct from one room to another to avoid 
the cold air in the lobby. Thus a suite of rooms 
is obtained, which is found to be very con- 
venient and comfortable. Carpets are seldom 
used, but the floors are painted and varnished, 
wainscoting is arranged in the best rooms, and 
the walls are covered with deals, which are 
painted or covered with painted canvas. The 
ornamentation and decoration of the houses out- 
side are obtained through the projecting head- 
pieces of beams, the projecting roofs, and the 
elegant open verandahs. 

The present design of a Norwegian modern 
timber-house presents a large and more than 
usually comfortably-arranged residence in the 
country. It is now in course of erection at 
Osterdalen, which is the most eastward and 
almost the richest valley in Norway. Usually 
the houses are not built in the bottom of the 
valley on the bank of the river, but some 
distance up the mountain slopes, whence a good 
view off is obtained for many miles up and 
down the river Glommen. This house will 
form the main building in a large group of 
houses which comprises the residence of Mr. 
O. Hals. Through a large and well - planted 
open place between the many houses we come 
to the entrance of the house. In the winter 
the soil freezes 3 ft. to 4 ft. in depth, so the 
foundation must be laid in to this depth. The 
3 ft. thick foundation of stone forms the walls 
for the cellar, which is used for storing all kinds 
of food, which is not here likely to freeze. It 
also contains ironing-room, mangling-room, 
scullery and safe-room under the hall. If we 
enter the house through the main entrance we 
come to the hall, which is decorated and divided 
by wooden pillars connected with round arches. 
The floor will be fitted with English tiles to 
harmonise with the high wainscoting and the 
painted ceiling. In front of the hall is an open 
verandah which extends 4ft. into the house 
and forms a place of shelter. Fro1a the hall we 
enter the larger parlour, whence we pass into 
the main verandah and into the large garden. 
As the drawings show, this room is carried 4 ft. 
out beyond the building, and has small side 
windows from which is a pretty view of the 
river. In one of the broken corners is an open 
fireplace for use in the mild weather in the 
spring, and in the otherastove for the severe cold 
in the winter. Wainscoting of wood is arranged 
here as in the other rooms, and the ceilings 
are of ornamental woodwork. In thedining-room 
the sideboard is constructed in the wall, which 
has a small opening through which the dishes are 
passed direct from the kitchen. The kitchen has 
a separate entrance for the servants through a 
smaller passage leading out to the gable-side of 





the house, and passing the smaller stair. In 
the kitchen there is a small pantry where the 
food, which must be near at hand, is kept. The 
other rooms on this side are used for bedroom, 
dressing-room, servants’ room, and library. On 
the other side of the hall the smaller parlour, 
the large saloon, two rooms for guests, and the 
principal staircase are arranged. This stair- 
case is, like the hall, decorated by arcades, and 
leads to the upper floor, which is really the loft 
under the roof. On the gable-sides bedrooms 
with alcoves are arranged, whiie the middle 
part contains two large rooms used for smoking 
and card rooms. Outside each of them is a 
verandah, and they are still protected by the 
projecting roof. The house is entirely built of 
7-in. timber, outside and inside, covered by 
deals to resist the cold, which a _ well-built 
timber house fully does. The floor-beams of the 
first floor project, after old Norwegian custom, 
12 in. out over the ground-floor, and support the 
upper walls. Through this, variation and 
ornamentation are produced in the elevation, 
giving the exterior a striking appearance. The 
high pointed arches of the verandahs under the 
projecting roofs assist also in this, and thus 
depth and a fine variety of light and shade are 
obtained. 

As a rule, the Norwegian timber houses are 
light and elegant, and produce by their warm 
and bright colour an attractive appearance. 
At the same time, they are strong and cheap. 
The price of the timber is low, and the rates of 
wages are low, so it is possible even for people 
not so well off to inhabit a good and handsome 
house. For this reason, I feel much inclined to 
recommend these timber-hovses for use in 
England, to have the houses built in Norway 
and sent here by steamer, where they can 
easily be re-erected. As will be seen from the 
estimate on the plan-drawing, the total cost of 
a timber-house of this size will favourably com- 
pare with the cost of a brick house, besides 
being a much more healthy and comfortable 
abode. P. Lowzow. 








RUINS OF THE 
TOMB OF ST. CATHERINE, CYPRUS. 


Sir, —When I first visited Cyprus,—four 
years ago,—few things struck me more than 
the ruins of the so-called Tomb of St. Catherine. 
When making a tour of inspection a short time 
since I had the opportunity of examining it 
more minutely, and one of my assistants, Mr. 
F. R. Stent, has since sent me an accurate 
sketch with figured dimensions, of which I now 
forward you a copy. 

This interesting relic is situated half a mile 
or less east of the ruins of Salamis, with which, 
however (so far as the character of the remains 
is concerned), it has nothing in common. The 
drawings sufficiently explain the general arrange- 
ment and structure of the building, which con- 
sists of one large or outer chamber (A), 35 ft. 
2 in. by 18 ft. 2 in., and a smaller chamber (B), 
entered from the former, 13 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 
5in. It will be seen that the floors of both A 
and B, and the walls of B, are formed of solid 
rock ; but the walls and vaulted roof of A, and 
the huge stone forming the roof of B, are of 
hewn stone. A remarkable feature of these 
structures is the enormous size of the blocks. 
I roughly measured one of the stones in 
the arch of A, and found the dimensions as 
follow :—18 ft. by 9 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in., while Mr. 
Stent has, I see, figured another,—18 ft. by 7 ft. 
by 3ft. Lin. The weight of these stones is 
approximately 19} tons and 20} tons respectively. 
But this is greatly exceeded by the covering- 
sione forming the roof of B, which I observe 
Mr. Stent represents as a monolith, 20 ft. 6 in. 
by 14 ft. by 6 ft. The weight of this mass, 
after deducting the portions cut away, is between 
70 tons and 80 tons. I would also call attention 
to the boldness and simplicity of the cornice. 
The stones are truly worked, and this is 
altogether a grand example of early masonry. 
The stone is of a pliocene calcareous sandstone, 
and is easily worked. 

I do not intend to speculate on the purpose 
for which this building was designed, whether 
as a sepulchre or a temple, or as to the period 
when it was built, except to say that it reminds 
me somewhat of ruins I have seen in Greece 
and elsewhere, which are classed as Pelasgian 
or Cyclopean work,—or can it have been 
built by the early Phoenician colonists of the 
island ? 


If you think the illustrations of sufficient 








interest for insertion in the Builder perhaps 
you or some of your contributors may kindly 
throw some light on a subject which POssesseg 
a peculiar interest for residents in Cyprus. 

I shall be happy, if you wish it, to send you 
sketches of a massive rock structure neap 
Larnaka, now used as a shrine by the Cypriot 
Christians, and called the “ Pharenomene,”— 
which, though on a smaller scale, belongs, [ 
have little doubt, to the same period; and of a 
hill fortress near Nikosia, of entirely different 
style to tbe ruins near Salamis and Larnaka, 
but evidently of great antiquity and antecedent 
to the Lusignan occupation. 

SAMUEL Brown, 
Chief Engineer to Government, 

Nikosia, Cyprus. 








DOVER SEASIDE ORPHANS’ REST. 


THE illustrations given of this building are 
the front elevation and plan of the principal 
floor. The building is to be of flint rubble, with 
Bath stone dressings. 

This institution was founded at Dover by Mr. 
Thomas Blackman, and started in hired houseg 
by the seaside. It has been so prosperous that 
nearly 500 orphans have been received into it 
during the last year. 

The temporary premises contain over fifty 
beds, but in the new building it is proposed to 
provide at least 100. This orphanage differs 
from all others in this respect, that all the 
inmates are invited from different orphanages 
in companies of about twenty a piece, to obtain 
the benefit of the sea air. As soon asthe term 
of one party is over another comes from some 
other orphanage to take their place, so that the 
inmates are continually changing, and a very 
large number receive the benefit during the 

ear. 

‘ The accommodation is as follows :—The base- 
ment (one wing) contains the kitchen, offices, 
laundry, servants’ rooms, &c. Under part of 
the chapel there is a large swimming-bath, and 
under the apse is the chaplain’s apartment. The 
other wing is mostly devoted to covered play- 
grounds for boys and girls. 

The boys’ and girls’ entrances are at either 
end of the principal floor. At one side of the 
chapel are boys’ schoolroom and the dining-hall, 
and at the other side the girls’ and infants’ de- 
partment. The infants’ dormitory is also on 
this floor. 

The chapel goes through two stories of the 
building, and is groined. 

The upper floor contains dormitories, bath- 
rooms, &c., with an infirmary completely 
isolated. 

The architect is Mr. J. Treadway Hanson. 








PREMISES IN ADDISON-ROAD NORTH, 
NOTTING-HILL. 


THE accompanying illustration shows part of 
the premises rebuilt for Mr. W. Pope, and con- 
sists of a shop with private apartments above. 
The premises are built of yellow stocks, with 
red and moulded brick dressings. The building 
cost about 700l., and was carried out by Mr. 
Jewell, of Wandsworth, from the designs of 
Mr. Chas. Grieve, architect, 1, Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

It may be viewed as something of a protest 
against the over-decoration now often bestowed 
on small and unimportant frontages where 
simplicity should have been cultivated. 








THE NEW BRIDGE AT SPANDAU, NEAR 
BERLIN. 


AccorDING to the Central Blatt fiir Bawver- 
waltung, the above bridge over the Havel is about 
500 ft. in length, and is distinguished from other 
pontoon bridges by the fact that the expensive 
chains and cables usually employed are here 
replaced by wire-ropes for the purpose of 
resisting the pressure of the wind. Only 4 
small portion of the bridge rests on piles, while 
eighteen pontoons support the footway. . 
portion of the bridge is placed high, and 1s ¥ 
arranged that boats can pass at two places, an 
in the middle vessels with upright masts; two 
pontoons being movable. Special precautions 
have been adopted to allow of the bridge + 
used without inconvenience at any height 0 
the water in the river. The cost is said to have 
been 1,0501. 
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THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE AND 
CHAPEL, CROYDON.* 


WHEN I undertook to conduct this visit of our 
Society, I hoped to have been able to devote a 
reasonable time to prepare some particulars 
of these interesting buildings, but ill-health and 
pressure of professional duties combined, have 
utterly debarred me from doing justice to my 
subject. For such information as I have been 
able to gather within the past few days I am 


indebted to my friend, Mr. S. Wayland Kershaw, | 


who most kindly placed before me Ducarel’s 
manuscript account, written in 1755, and pre- 
served in the library of Lambeth Palace, to- 
gether with some interesting notes of his own, 
prepared some time since. 

From Domesday-book we learn that the manor 
of Croydon belonged to the see of Canterbury 
ip the time of Lanfranc ; but there is, I believe, 
no documentary evidence to prove when a 
manor-house was first erected, though it is 
certain that this occurred between the time of 
Lanfranc and that of Archbishop Peckham 
(1278), a period of over 200 years. The history 
of the manor during this time appears to be 
lost, but registers show that, at all events, it 
was a place of importance in Peckham’s time, 
and that he made it his principal residence. 
That his predecessor, Helwardly, was once there 
appears by amandate of his, issued from Croydon, 
in September, 1270. From this time forward to 
the Great Rebellion it continued one of the most 
important among the numerous habitations of 
the various occupants of the see of Canterbury. 
Peckham’s successors, Winchelsay (1294) and 
Freynes (1313) both used it as an occasional resi- 
dence. The registers of Archbishop Mepeham, 
Stratford, Mitford, and Bradwardine, are lost. 
Islep does not appear to have resided here 
and his successors Langham (1366), Withesey 
(1367), and Sudbury (1375), are merely men- 
tioned as being here occasionally from May, 
1382. Archbishop Courtenay received his pall 
with great solemnities in the Great Hall, and 
resided here often, as also Arundell (1396). 
This prelate appears to have built the Guard 
Chamber, so often referred to by Ducarel in his 
manuscript history, and in which he says that 
this archbishop’s arms impaled with those of 
the see of Canterbury were on the north corbel, 
and by themselves, on the south corbel, but I 
believe there are no traces of this building now. 
Archbishop Chichele (1414) often resided here, 
as also his successor, Stafford, who either 
rebuilt or greatly altered the Hall, which was 
in 1770 still adorned with his arms, and those 
of his family. Most of the Acts of Archbishop 
Temple (1452) are dated from here and Lambeth. 
Bourchier (1454) and Morton (1486) also made 
the palace a residence, though Dene (1501) does 
not appear to have done so. Cranmer (1533), 
however, spent most of his time here, and the 
consecration of two bishops, viz., John Taylor 
to the see of Lincoln, on June 26th, 1552, and 
John Harley to that of Hereford, May 26th, 
1553, took place in the chapel. An Act of 
Cardinal Pole is dated from Croydon. The 
great Archbishop Parker (1559) very often re- 
sided here, and for eight days entertained in 
great state Queen Elizabeth and her retinue, 
comprising very many of the princes and nobles 
of the kingdom. Grindall (1575) appears to have 
occasionally resided here, and in his time 
the consecration of three bishops took place 
in the chapel, viz., is 1579, 1580, and 1581. 
Archbishop Whitgift (1583),—of whom we 
shall hear more presently from Mr. Kershaw, 
—often resided here. Of the Acts of his suc- 
cessor Bancroft (1604) none appear to be dated 
from Croydon. Archbishop Abbot (1610) made 
it one of his principal residences. It was he 
who refused to obey the king’s command that 
the “Book of Sports” should be read in the 
church ; and although he had many enemies 
anxious to bring him into disfavour, the king 
declined to take any notice of his offence. The 
great Archbishop Laud (1633) improved the 
palace and chapel; and in the records of his 
infamous trial, one of the charges against him 
Seems to have been that he restored a represen- 
tation of the “Crucifixion” in a stained-glass 
window. The account states that :— 


“Browne, his joyner, bein 
. | , g examined at the 
ae Barre against his will, confessed upon his 
ed t - in the chapell at Croydon there was an 
“ re en crucifix in the window which he, by the 
chbishop’s direction, caused to be repaired and 
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made complete, which picture was then remaining 
very lately, for which work Master Pryn found the 
glazier’s bill, discharged by the Archbishop him- 
self, among other of his papers.” 


He also put up an organ in the chapel, as appears 
by his will, a copy of which is preserved in the 
manuscript at Lambeth. This will, dated the 
13th of January, 1643, was not proved till the 
8th of January, 1661. In it there is this,— 
‘““Item, to Mr. Cobb my organ that is at 
Croydon.”’ 

In the confusion and anarchy succeeding this 
noble prelate’s cruel martyrdom, this palace, 
with the estate about it, were wrested from the 
see of Canterbury and offered for sale, with the 
intention, it would seem, that the buildings 
should be taken down, asurvey * for the purpose 
being made 17th March, 1646, in which the 
materials were valued at 1,200/. Up to this time 
the palace and everything belonging to it had 
been leased by the ruling powers to the Ear! of 
Nottingham, after which it fell to Sir W. 
Brereton, colonel and general of the Cheshire 
forces, who desecrated the chapel by converting 
it intoa kitchen, and soit probably remained 
till the Restoration in 1660, when Archbishop 
Juxon repaired and fitted it up in decent 
manner, his arms appearing in several parts of 
it and in the Guard Chamber. His successor, 
Sheldon (1663), retired here after the Great 
Plague, but during which he nobly remained at 
Lambeth, and by his charity preserved many 
who would otherwise have perished. He also 
did much to improve the buildings, and died 
here Nov. 9, 1677. His successors Sancroft 
and Tenison probably did not reside here. 
Archbishop Tenison (1694) had a great regard 
for Croydon, but it is not certain that he at any 
time resided here, though he founded a school 
in the town. Wake (1715) repaired the build- 
ings and rebuilt the great gallery next the 
gardens, and resided for a portion of several 
years. Potter (1736) was seldom here, but the 


next archbishop, Herring (1747), spent 6,0001. 


in repairs and laying out the gardens here and 
at Lambeth. In Archbishop Cornwallis’s time 
(1768-83) the palace became utterly ruinous 
and unfit for habitation, and an Act of Parlia- 
ment was obtained investing the property in 
trustees, with power to sell, when a new re- 
sidence, that at Addington Park, was purchased. 
The old palace with its out-buildings have for 
a long time been used for the purposes of linen 
bleaching works. 

Before leaving this chapel, I may mention 
that there were formerly two if not three 
chapels attached to the palace, this being upon 
the site of that known as the principal one. 
Ducarel says, ‘‘ In the outer chapel is a pulpit 
of the Renaissance style bearing the arms of 
Archbishop Laud,” and that ‘‘ the carvings of 
the bench-ends also display the same arms, as 
well as those of Juxon.” Attention may also 
be called to the cross and cross keys in 
coloured brickwork on the exterior of the 
chapel. 

I propose that we should now inspect the 
great hall. This I have already stated was 
probably rebuilt by Archbishop Stafford temp. 
Henry VI., though the porch appears older. 
The roof of the hall is of very fine timber con- 
struction, equal in beauty and somewhat re- 
sembling that of Christ Church, Oxford. The 
pendents are good, and the corbels are carved 
with angels’ heads and armorial bearings. The 
arms of Stafford occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion at the east end, and the same joined to 
those of the see of Canterbury were placed on 
the south side. On the north, east, and south 
sides were the arms of Humphrey, Earl of 
Stafford, father to the Archbishop. 

In the middle of the hall there was not long 
since, says Ducarel, a fireplace, and over it a 
lantern as in some of the old colleges of our 
two universities. At the upper end there was, 
in 1755, a very remarkable coat of arms, viz., 
those of King Edward the Confessor impaled 
with those of France and England, the arms of 
King Edward being ozure, across fleury between 
five martlets, or, impaled with the arms of 
France, viz., azure, three fleurs -de-lys, or, 
quartered with those of England, viz., three 
lions as borne by kings Henry V. and VI1., and 





* At the end of this survey there is this remarkable 
clause, ‘‘ That all charters, deeds, evidences, or writings 
anyway gg nme sf or concerning the same are to be ex- 
cepted.’’ Probably these were wilfully destroyed at the 

reat rebellion,'and this will account for the paucity of the 

istory of the buildings. Even Camden merely mentions 
‘*That Croydon is particularly famous for a palace of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose it hath been now for a 
long time,” 





supported by angels (inthe foundation charter 
of Eton College the arms of Henry VI. are 
supported by two angels), and another angel 
under holding a label with this inscrirtion, 
“ Dne. salvum fac Regem.” Ducarel suggests the 
following as a probable explanation of this 
curious coat of arms:—lIst. That the hall was 
entirely repaired, if not rebuilt, by Archbishop 
Stafford ; and 2nd, that in the year 1444, king 
Henry VI. wrote a letter to the Convocation of 
the clergy of the Province of Canterbury, then 
assembled in the Cathedral church of St. Paul, 
London, wherein he thus speaks of king Edward 
the Confessor :— 


‘And, forasmuch as among all other saints, we 
trust that the blessed and glorious Confessor, 
Edward, is a special patron and protection of us and 
of our Royaulme, whereof he sometime bare the 
coronne, whoos day of translation is kept as now 
double feest in Holy Church only, we for the more 
laud and praising of God worship the said glorious 
saint, and for th’ encrece of more devocion among 
Christen peeple pray and exhorte you to decre and 
ordeyne by th’ authortie of the said convocacion 
that the said day of 8. Edward be kept and observed 
perpetuelly hereafter as double feest and holyday 
throughout your Province, wherein ye shall do unto 
God right acceptable service, and to us right singular 
plaiser. Yeven under our signet at our Castel of 
Wyndesore, the 15th day of October.” 


This being agreed to by the convocation, 
Archbishop Stafford wrote to all the bishops of 
his province that the said feast should henceforth 
for ever be observed in their dioceses as a 
double feast and holiday. “I am therefore 
inclined to think [continues Ducarel | that the 
arms of King Henry VI. thus impaled with 
those of King Edward the Confessor were placed 
here by Archbishop Stafford soon after this 
decree of the convocation was made, and as a 
compliment to his Sovereign, who had been the 
author of it. 

An effort is being made with which, I feel 
sure, you will all sympathise, viz., to purchase 
what remains of these old buildings, so full of 
historical association, and preserve them from 
further ruin and destruction as a memorial to 
the late Archbishop Tait, with the view of con- 
verting the fine hall and other buildings to some 
public use as a free library or museum, and to 
restore the chapel to the sacred purposes for 
which it was intended. This effort, whilst 
doing great credit to the town of Croydon in 
which it originated, has not, I regret to say, 
hitherto met with the support which so worthy 
an object deserves, though with patience and 
perseverance I yet venture to hope that those 
who have the scheme at heart may yet see 
their desires accomplished.* 








WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 


BerorEeE I proceed to the history of this 
ancient building, i will ask your patience to a 
short account of its founder, John Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Parker, Whitgift, and Grindal are names 
associated with our national history, for their 
lives and actions have come out so strongly in 
the post-Reformation history of England that in 
the Elizabethan annals their memories have shed 
a lustre that will not soon be forgotten. Hach 
of these prelates made the Manor House of 
Croydon a favourite residence, a retreat from 
the turmoil and etiquette of Court life and 
politics, — Archbishops Parker and Whitgift 
specially entertaining their Queen at Croydon, 
besides transacting important business here. 
The family of Whitgift is to be traced to 
Yorkshire, where a branch of it settled at Great 
Grimsby. Henry, the father of the Archbishop, 
was a merchant, and, as far as we can discover, 
John, the son and Archbishop, was born in 1530. 
His early education was at St. Antony’s School 
in London, and as a youth he lodged with his 
aunt, the wife of the verger of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He then (in 1548-9) matriculated 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
migrated to Pembroke Hall, of which Nicholas 
Ridley, the great Reformer, was then Master, 





* In our last volume (p. 834), we briefly reviewed the 
history of these old buildings, and mentioned the move- 
ment which has been set on foot for their preservation,—a 
movement which has our heartiest support. One sugges- 
tion made in connexion with the subject was mooted by 
Mr. G. H. Birch at the meeting on Saturday, viz., that as 
Croydon has just received its charter of incorporation as a 
municipal borough, it would do well to secure these old 
buildings and to restore the ancient hall of the ralace, so 
as to make it serve the eooee of a guildhall. 

+ From a paper by Mr. 8. Wayland Kershaw, F.S.A., 
of Lambeth Palace, read by him at the Croydon a 
of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, on the 19t 
instant, 
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and when Ridley became Bishop of London 
Whitgift was one of his chaplains. In 1555 
Whitgift was made a féllow of Peter-house, 
the celebrated Dr. Perne being Master of 
that College. The Visitation of the Uni- 
versity, under Cardinal Pole, placed Whit- 
gift in an anomalous position; but through 
the kindness of Dr. Perne, he was screened 
from any ill feeling which those of an op- 
posite faith might have awarded him. In 1560 
he was Rector of Teversham, in Cambridge- 
shire, and in 1563 was made Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity; in 1567 he was elected 
Master of Pembroke Hall, and in 1570 Master 
of Trinity College. Preferment seemed to 
follow rapidly, and he was made a prebend in 
Ely Cathedral, and his fame now extended to 
the Court, when he preached before the Queen 
at Greenwich. So pleased was Elizabeth with 
his merits that she made him one of her chap- 
lains, and on the occasion of one of his sermons 
preached before the Queen, with a drollery, of 
which she was often capable, called him her 
“ White-gift,”’ somewhat alike to that of her 
partiality for Archbishop Parker, whom she 
called her “little black husband.” In 1573 
Whitgift was made Dean of Lincoln, and three 
years afterwards we follow him to a still higher 
step, viz., the Bishopric of Worcester. His 
advancement to this dignity was universally 
popular, and in his progress from place to place, 
his cavalcade and retinue, which was always 
numerous, was joined in by many an admiring 
throng. In 1583 he had reached the pinnacle 
of ecclesiastical fame, viz., the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and it is in this position we view 
him, in regard to politics and learning, and, 
lastly, as to the foundation of this ancient 
hospital. Inthedisposal of church property, as to 
which the Reformation had greatly altered, 
Whitgift preserved much moderation, and 
Elizabeth approved of his straightforwardness in 
action. In 1594 complaints were made of the 
corruption of the Eeclesiastical Courts, and the 
Archbishop made a general survey of them; 
in this year he procured of the Queen the 
rectory of Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, 
for that eminent divine, Hooker. Whitgift 
was associated with Archbishop Parker in an 
answer to the ‘‘ Admonitions.”’ He compiled, 
while Bishop of Worcester, new statutes for 
the Church of Hereford, and recovered some 
of the revenues belonging to it. The histo- 
rians Hallam, Hume, and Rapin, give credit to 
the Queen for her course of action, as regards 
the unsettled state of religious opinion at this 
time, though gradually the Protestant cause 
was finding its firm level. The party spirit of 
the Puritans on the one hand, and the foreign 
theologians on the other, gave rise to a series 
of celebrated publications known as the “ Martin- 
Mar-Prelate”’ tracts, which fiercely assailed the 
Qveen and the Primate; another great contro- 
versy connected with Whitgift is that known 
as the “Cartwright controversy,” in which 
Cartwright’s object was the “overthrow of 
episcopacy and the subversion of all prin- 
ciples which were in accordance with those of 
Calvin.” 

In Whitgift’s primacy occurred the settle- 
ment of what are known in history as the 
“Lambeth Articles,” of which the Archbishop 
had the direction, praying that nothing be taught 
against these doctrines, a measure not pleasing 
to the Queen. We turn from the ecclesiastical 
and political career of Whitgift to his domestic 
life, and read that he delighted in hospitality, 
and on his visits into Kent, or to his palace at 
Canterbury, displayed a munificence in retinue 
that would astonish a prince of to-day ; he some- 
times entered the city of Canterbury with 800 
horse. At his first journey into Kent, 1589, he 
rode to Dover attended with no less than 100 
of his own servants in livery, whereof there 
were forty gentlemen in chains of gold, and his 
first entry into Canterbury Cathedral is described 
as very grand, and greatly impressed some of 
our foreign visitors who happened to be there 
at the time. The literary labours of Whitgift 
must not pass unnoticed, for no less than 
ninety-one works Of this prelate are mentioned, 
some, of course, in MS.,and many of a transient 
character. Several of my hearers will know the 
collections of this primate’s interesting writings 
and letters published by the “‘ Parker Society.” 
We read of his having left tokens of his wealth. 
To Trinity College, Cambridge, he gave a piece 
of plate gilt and several MSS.; he endowed the 
city of Canterbury with 100 marks. The later 
days of Whitgift were saddened by attending 
the last moments of his queen, to whom he was 





so loyal a subject, and in the old Palace of 
Richmond he consoled her with the last service 
of the church; within six hours of the queen’s 
death Whitgift appeared with the Council of the 
Nation at the High Cross at Cheapside, to pro- 
claim James I. king of England; and in a few 
days after, Whitgift placed the crown on that 
monarch in Westminster Abbey. Then followed 
the famous Hampton Court Conference, in 
1604, in which Whitgift was engaged, and on 
going to the Bishop of London at Fulham, in 
his barge from Lambeth, caught that fatal cold 
which ended in death. In that solemn hour he 
was visited by James I., and soothed to some 
extent by the presence of royalty, and history 
has recorded his last memorable words, ‘‘ Pro 
ecclesia Dei, pro ecclesia Dei.’ On Feb. 28, 
1604, John Whitgift passed away, one of the 
most noted archbishops who, in times of perse- 
cution and religious feeling such as we cannot 
now realise, will, with his predecessors, Varker, 
Grindal, and Bancroft, live in the lasting annals 
of church history. 

We may assume that the foundation of such 
buildings as the Whitgift Hospital were to 
some extent the successors of those many 
hospitals or refuges which, in the Middle Ages, 
were the temporary abode of pilgrims and 
travellers, an asylum for the aged and infirm, 
and the halting-place for many who visited the 
great churches and shrines of our land. The 
county of Kent is exceedingly rich in this 
respect, and we can enumerate many such 
buildings which exist to this day with altered 
statutes and improvements, while others are 
utterly lost; in some cases the chapel of the 
hospital is preserved. .. . 

We have heard of Whitgift’s fondness for 
his house at Croydon; it isnot surprising that he 
should found a hospital in this town. On the 17th 
of January, 1596, the building was begun, and 
on the 29th of February, 1599, was finished, 
occupying a little over three years. The total 
cost was 2,716]. lls. lld., and the Rev. §S. 
Finch, the vicar of Croydon, was appointed by 
Archbishop Whitgift to overlook the progress 
of the works. Im the Lambeth MS. 275, is 
preserved the account of the building, the 
weekly payment of the workmen, and the 
statutes of the hospital. This document is a 
model of a building account, extending over 
three years, regularly examined by Mr. Finch, 
and generally supervised by the Archbishop. 
From the mass of material I have only selected 
some prominent items, which bear more closely 
on my subject and that of church-building, 
either locally or in general. 


Feb. 4, 1596. This day we made an end of 
pulling down ; now we take to mortar - making, 
clearing, and levelling of the ground. We have 
finished the two trenches next the Crown and George 
Inn, and have made them even with the ground. 

Jan. 17, 1596. The first weekly account after 
beginning of the building. 


Then follow directions for the arms of the 
see of Canterbury to be placed over the 


entrance-gateway, and the motto, which still- 


exists, “Qui dat pauperi, non indegebit.” 
Several mottoes appear to have been put before 
the Archbishop for selection, but the above was 
finally agreea upon. 


Feb. 14, 1596. The foundations were bezun to 
be dug. 

March 22, 1596. His Grace laid the two corner- 
stones, north and south. 

June 2/. The first of all the Hospital was 
reared, 

September 29, 1597. 
&e., were fully finished. 

1598. The glazing was finished; the glass in the 
hall window cometh unto 49/. 2s. 

1599. We read of an order for colourivg the 
berms in the hall. Whether this was carried out is 
uncertain. 

June, 1600. The schoolmaster’s house finished. 
For the wainscoting of the chimneypiece in the 
great chamber, 10s. 


Some of the timber was obtained from the 
Archbishop’s domain or “ park” at Croydon, a 
good deal from Lingfield in Surrey, on the 
Sussex border. We must remember the whole 
of that part of the country was thickly wooded, 
forming part of the great Weald of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, the many shingled spires in 
that district indicating the abundance of wood. 
The sand for mixing purposes was obtained from 
Duppas Hill, then called ‘‘ Dubbers Hill,” an 
eminence close to the town on its western side. 
On Monday, July 9th, 1599, Whitgift’s Hospital 
was dedicated to the use of the poor by Richard 
Bancroft, Bishop of London, and Anthony 
Watson, Bishop of Chichester. The preacher 


All the outworks, as tyling, 














at the dedication was Thomas Bonford, ang 
there were present several others, including One 
George Whitgift. The hospital was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. The common seal has the 
history of Dives and Lazarus. The statutes 
were made by the Archbishop, of which the 
original copy exists in Lambeth Palace Library, 
By the courtesy of the Rev. O. B. Byers, chap. 
lain of the hospital, the corporation charter 
and Barker’s black-letter Bible are shown to 
our members in the dining-hall, which algo 
possess an interesting water-colour drawing of 
the old High-street here, showing the Crown 
Hotel, mentioned in the building accounts. 

The foundation is for such as needed relief, 
not to exceed forty, to be chosen and nominated, 
from time to time, by the Archbishop, hig 
executors, and assigns. 

Three classes of persons are eligible for the 
benefits of this hospital:—(1) Men of 60 who 
have served in the household of the Archbishop 
to be preferred above all others; (2) poor men 
of the parish of Croydon and Lambeth over 
60 years of age; (3) persons of 60 years of age 
of parishes in the county of Kent. 

The founder ordered that within ten days 
after the Feast of St. Michael the statues be 
openly read in the chapel of the said hospital. 
In 1634 we read of the visitation of Archbishop 
Laud, when certain questions were asked, but 
it appears from that Primate’s Register no return 
was made. I may remark generally that the 
statutes for this hospital have a strong likeness 
to those made by Archbishop Abbot for his 
hospital at Guildford. 

Among the accounts of lands to be purchased 
for the maintenance of Whitgift’s Hospital 
there are may extracts which have a local 
interest. 

The building, as it now remains, is nearly in 
its original state. Some repairs and additions 
were made about thirty years ago. The chapel 
is situate at the southern side of the quad- 
rangle, and is partly panelled,—it also contains 
some old paintings. ‘The warden’s room has a 
fine carved mantel, which was drawn some 
years ago for the Architectural Association 
Sketch-Book. The hall is small, but contains 
fragments of old glass. The entire building is 
of brick; and in this respect is like Abbot's 
Hospital at Guildford, which, however, is much 
richer in architectural detail. 

The town of Croydon is fortunate, indeed, in 
having a parish church of so much architectural 
beauty, close to which are the remains of the 
archiepiscopal palace, viz., the hall, chapel, and. 
other apartments. This old palace, the home 
of the archbishops of Canterbury for several 
ages, and which has witnessed the transactions 
of sovereigns, nobles, scholars, and divines, 18 
now engaging the attention of all lovers of 
historical buildings to save it from demolition 
and preserve to us a part, indeed, of our national 
history. I cannot but urge on you, as a society, 
to co-operate with others in the great work of 
preserving this structure, which should be dear 
alike to the student of history, archzology, and 
art. 3 








SOME RECENTLY INVESTIGATED 
ANTIQUITIES IN CORNWALL. 


Amonc the many remains of prehistoricages in 
England, which have been either entirely ignored 
by county historians and the Ordnance Survey; 
or dismissed too briefly, are two sites of con- 
siderable interest in Cornwall, in the adjacent 
parishes of St. Teath and St. Advent, not far 
from Camelford; the former barely noticed by 
Maclean in his “ History of Trigg Minor,” the 
latter quite new to archwology. That in the 
parish of St. Teath is locally known as The 
Rounds.” It is an extensive earthwork of 
circular form divided unequally by the Bos- 
castle-road between Trevain and Cockcrowing- 
The outer vallum is complete, except for the 
space of about fifty paces on the St. Teath and 
Delabole side. A very small portion only 
remains of the inner vallwm, but there are 
distinct traces of it throughout the whole 
circuit, in some places as high as 2 ft. The 
Rev. T. Worthington, whose fortunate dis- 
covery of a Celtic cross we recorded a short 
time ago, has recently examined this site, known 
as No. 1,218 ou the tithe-map of the parish, 
forming part of a farm called “ New-Berry; 
which the buildings are now entirely ee 
a part only of one wall remaining. He finds 
that the foss between the two concentric 
mounds or rings has been almost completely 
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filled up to the level of the field, the material 
of the inner ring having been thrown down 
with this object. The average height of the 
outer mound on the Delabole side is 5 ft. 6 in.; 
the inside height is scarcely so great. On the 
western side, nearest to Camelford, the average 
height is 6 ft., with some places reaching 10 ft. 
in height. The sides of the mounds have been 
faced in many parts with walling, iu the style 
commonly in use throughout the county. The 
camp or area thus enclosed measures 495 ft. 
in diameter ; the breadth of the circumvallation, 
from the centre line of each mound, is 30 ft. 
This capacious stronghold of our early Celtic 
forefathers lies close to the “‘ Castlegoff Camp” 
in the neighbouring fields of Lanteglos parish, 
and is situated upon the slope of the hill, look- 
ing ina westerly direction towards Boscastle. 

The second monument is of a somewhat com- 
plex nature. It consists of three circular 
groups of standing and prostrate stones in the 
“Bury” or “ Pool” Field, in Trecarne Farm, 
not far from the bridge which crosses the river 
Camel in the parish of St. Advent, or Adven, 
one mile to the south of Camelford. In this 
twelve-acre field the three groups are placed at 
spots forming the angles of an isosceles triangle, 
the two longer and equal sides, of 6} chains, 
being about three times longer than the base, of 
2 chains. Each circle is of the approximate 
diameter of 50 ft., and each originally contained 
three rings of stones. These have been almost 
entirely levelled, but they may be still distinctly 
traced. The stones were of granite and spar, 
ranging in height from 3 ft. to 7 ft., andin width 
from 1ft.to 2ft. Several loads of them are 
still heaped up against the fence, but hundreds 
of loads have been removed within the memory 
of the present occupier. In digging a trench 
across one of the circles, that on the right-hand 
base corner of the triangle, several tons of 
loose granite and spar boulders, and other stones, 
which had evidently been obtained from the bed 
of the neighbouring river, were thrown out. 
Mr. Worthington reports that virgin soil was 
reached at a depth of 3ft., with small patches 
of charred substances. These, which may be 
of burnt wood or bone, have yet to undergo 
investigation. There is a similar mound, which 
marks the site of a stone circle that has been 
destroyed within the last twenty years, on the 
same farm, and not more than a quarter of a 
mile distant from this triad of monuments. It 
is situated in a long, narrow field, known as 
“Strap” Field. In this case the materials 
were removed by the former occupier. The 
present owner and occupier, Mr. Nicholas Parnell, 
is greatly interested in these evidences of 
archaic man, and will, we are sure, do his best 
to preserve them from further injury and from 
impending obliteration. 








SALE AND DEMOLITION OF THE 
ANCIENT “COCK TAVERN.” 


A FEW weeks ago we referred, in the columns 
of the Builder, to the impending demolition of 
the historical “Cock Tavern,” in Fleet-street, 
in connexion with the widening of that thorough- 
fare between Chancery-lane and Bell-yard, and 
on Monday last the sale of the property took 
place at the Auction Mart, the auctioneers being 
Messrs. Orgill, Swann, & Orgill. The printed 
particulars stated that the property offered con- 
sisted of a lease to be granted by the Commis- 
Sioners of Sewers of the City of London, for a 
term of eighty years, at a yearly rent of 5001., 
of the plot of land in Fleet-street, formerly the 
site of the “Cock Tavern” and “ Prosser’s,’’ 
having an area of about 2,400 ft., with a frontage 
to Fleet-street of 19 ft., by a depth of 130 ft. 
he purchaser, said the particulars, would have 
to remove the whole of the existing tavern and 
buildings, which would belong to him, “ except 
the stove and mantel-piece in the coffee-room,” 
which it is believed the Commissioners of 
Sewers intend to preserve as a relic of the old 

ostelrie. 

Before proceeding to offer the property, the 
auctioneer read over the conditions of sale, 
aaieh were rather voluminous, commenting upon 
: nee ge he proceeded. One of the conditions 
ang that the risk of obtaining the transfer of 
the cence to the building to be erected upon 
oi of land sold, and of obtaining a re- 
ry of the existing licence, was to be taken 

y the purchaser, as the Commissioners did not 
ee in any way the transfer or renewal 
> ‘cence. In another condition the pur- 

T was recommended to take notice of the 





surrounding walls, and to satisfy himself 
whether they were party or external walls, as 
the Commissioners do not guarantee a right to 
such walls or any part of them. He was also 
recommended to take notice of the lights [ the 
adjacent buildings, the Commissioners taking 
no responsibility as to the height to which the 
new buildings might be legally carried. The 
auctioneer next drew any intending purchaser’s 
attertion to the articles of agreement as to the 
building lease, a draft of which accompanied the 
printed particulars, and which stated that 
5,5001. at least were to be expended on the 
building, which was to be covered in in nine 
months from the date of the contract, and com- 
pletely finished and made fit for habitation in 
twelve months. In the schedule attached to 
the agreement there were stringent conditions 
as to the foundations, which were to have a 
concrete bottom 4 ft. thick, and as to the brick, 
stone, and other materials to be used in the 
buildings. 

Having drawn attention to the above-named 
particulars, the auctioneer next enlarged on the 
great value of the site, observing that the open- 
ingof the new Law Courts was the best guarantee 
that the new ‘‘ Cock Tavern,” which in all pro- 
bability was about to be erected, would continue 
to receive, in an extended degree, the patronage 
and support which for centuries past had been 
bestowed on the ancient tavern by the legal 
profession ; and that the spacious offices which 
might be erected in addition to the tavern 
rendered the site still more valuable. The 
first offer was 1,500/., and the property was 
ultimately knocked down to Mr. Guest for 
3,610/. It is understood that a new tavern, 
together with office property, will be at once 
erected. 








RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER, 1882. 


SomME interesting railway statistics relating to 
the capital, revenues, and expenditure of the 
railways of the United Kingdom, to the end of 
December last, have just been issued, from 
which it appears that the total capital of the 
forty-seven railway companies representing 
that interest in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, at the close of the year, was 691,082, 2231. 
of which 517,959,115l. was represented by 
shares, and 173,123,1081. by debenture stock. 
Of this prodigious sum upwards of 600,000,0001. 
forms the capital of fourteen of the leading 
companies, thus leaving about 90,000,000/. only 
as the aggregate capital of the remaining 
twenty-three smaller companies. Of the four- 
teen leading companies the London and North- 
Western stands at the head witha capital of 
100,373,9681. The Midland follows, with a 
capital of 72,709,2671.; and next in order is 
the Great Western, with a capital of 72,505,5611.; 
followed by the North Eastern, whose capital 
is 56,913,483l.; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
capital 38,542,016/.; the Caledonian, capital 
38,401,1701.; Great Eastern, capital 37,866,8231.; 
Great Northern, capital 34,380,050/.; North 
British, capital, 33,269,211/.; London and 
South Western, capital 26,564,188/.; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, capital 
26,594,461l.; London, Chatham, and Dover, 
capital 24,342,289/.; and the South Eastern 
capital 21,665,9741. It should, however, be 
stated in explanation that the above-named 
sum of 691,082,2231. as the aggregate present 
capital of the several companies, represents 
only what is_ technically designated the 
“created”’ capital, the total amount of the 
authorised capital, under existing Acts of Par- 
liament, being 717,316,121l1. Thus the autho- 
rised capital of the London and North-Western 
Company is 103,178,0131., as against 100,373,9681. 
created ; the Midland’s authorised capital, 
74,749,2671., against 72,709,2671. created; the 
Great Western’s authorised capital, 73,144,5611., 
against 72,505,5611. created; the authorised 
and created capital of the other companies 
being in like proportion. The total capital 
expenditure of these several companies to the 
end of December, 1882, amounted to the sum of 
689,777,1461., of which sum §8,426,831/. was 
expended in the half - year ending with 
December last, during which period the 
Midland Company expended 1,112,985/.; the 
London and North-Western, 1,013,443/.; the 
Great Eastern, 934,978/.; the Great North of 
Scotland, 696,7421.; the Lancashire and York- 


shire, 633,095/.; the Metropolitan District, 
4.95,685l.; the Metropolitan, 470,2131.; the 
London and South-Western 371,8051.; the 





Great Western, 322,6741.; the Great Northern, 
246,305/.; the London and Brighton, 193,9751. ; 
and the South-Eastern, 168,095/. The estimated 
capital expenditure of the forty-seven com- 
panies for the current half-year (with the ex- 
ception of tlie London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company, which is not given, but known to be 
considerable) is 7,662,6711., of which 1,060,276l. 
is by the Londonand North-Western Company ; 
1,150,0001. by the Midland; 950,471l. by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire; 600,000l. by the 
Great Eastern, exclusive of costly works in 
connexion with the enlargement of the Liver- 
pool-street Station; 426,000/. by the London 
and South-Western ; 410,000/. by the Great 
Northern; 400,000/. by the Great Western ; 
336,000/. by the London and Brighton ; 221,0001. 
by the Metropolitan District ; 202,500/. by the 
Metropolitan; and 304,309/. by the South- 
Eastern. 

One of the most important and interesting 
features in the statistics connected with the re- 
venue department of these several forty-seven 
railways is that relating to the dividends paid 
during the last half-year. The highest dividends 
paid were by the two Welsh companies,—the 
Taff Vale and the Rhymney companies,—and 
the Maryport and Carlisle Company. The 
dividend declared by the Taff Vale Company 
was at the extraordinary rate of 17 per cent. 
per annum, whilst the Rhymney and Maryport 
and Carlisle dividends were each at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum. The North-Eastern 
dividend was at the rate of 8? per cent.; the 
London and North-Western and the London, 
Tilbury, and Southend, 8 per cent.; the North 
London, 7} per cent. ; the Great Western, 74 per 
cent.; the Londonand South-Western and South- 
Eastern, 7 per cent. ; the Furness, 6} per cent. ; 
the London and Brighton and the Midland, 64 
per cent.; the Great Northern, 6 per cent.; the 
Glasgow and South-Western, 5} per cent.; the 
Great Northern of Ireland, 5} per cent.; the 
Great Northern and West of Ireland, 5} per 
cent.; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, Cale- 
donian, Cork and Bandon, Great Southern and 
Western of Ireland, Metropolitan, and North 
British, each 5 per cent.; the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 44 per cent.; the 
Belfast and Northern Counties and the Midland 
Great Western of Ireland, each 4 percent.; the 
North Staffordshirdshire, 32 per cent.; the 
Great Eastern, 3} per cent.; and the Dublin, 
Wexford, and Wicklow, and the Waterford and 
Limerick, each 2 per cent. 








FIRE AT THE 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


THE Rheinische Westfilische Zeitung states 
that the German section of the Amsterdam 
Exhibition (or, in fact, the whole structure) 
was in serious danger from fire on the 12th inst. 
In the pavilion for exotic plants, artificial heat 
is constantly maintained, and by some defect 
in the heating appliances a portion of the 
hangings seems to have caught fire. The 
fireman on duty was in consternation, and an 
active French workman standing near climbed 
up, and (not without personal danger) tore 
down the burning drapery. Had he not done 
so, the consequences might have been very 
serious, for it was twenty minutes before the 
fire brigade put in an appearance, and even 
then the necessary tubing was not available 
to extinguish the smouldering woodwork. The 
space between this hot-house and the German 
section is filled with empty cases, and thus the 
risk of a serious conflagration undoubtedly 
existed. It is remarked that German exhibitors 
ought to keep their wares fully insured, in 
view of the warning they have received from 
the above occurrence. 








NEW PANORAMA AT BERLIN. 


VarRious important alterations on existing 
models have been carried out in the new pano- 
rama in the Friedrichstrasse, at Berlin. The 
circular platform for the public is made with 
steps, so that those persons who are not in the 
front rank can see perfectly. The outer portion 
of this platform will be movable, while the 
inner part will be fixed. The former is intended 
to be placed in motion every twenty or thirty 
minutes, so that any persons who wish to do so 
can see the whole panorama pass before them 
without stirring from their places. By this 
arrangement the crowding hitherto usual at 
points of special interest is obviated. 
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CROYDON CHURCH. 


On Saturday, the 19th inst., a large numbe™ 
of the members of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiologica 
Society visited the fine parish church of Croydon, 
which was restored and enlarged by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, after the destructive fire 
which completely gutted the building sixteen 
years ago.* 

Mr. J. Corbet Anderson, author of ‘“ The 
Monuments and Antiquities of the Old Parish 
Church of St. John the Baptist, Croydon” (a 
work which was reviewed and commended by us 
at the time it was issuedt), acted as ctcerone, 
and, in the course of his remarks, he said that 
the church was undoubtedly a very ancient 
foundation, its origin being lost in a remote 
antiquity. At one time it was almost com- 
pletely surrounded by running streams of water, 
but these streams had, within the last forty 
years, disappeared, on account, no doubt, of the 
improved drainage of the district. There were 
yet living men who remembered, sixty years 
ago, catching trout in a stream within 20 ft. of 
the tower of the church. Possibly the dedica- 
tion of the church to St. John the Baptist was 
due to the existence of the streams in immediate 
contiguity with it, for we knew from the rela- 
tion of the Venerable Bede that it was the 
custom of the primitive bishops to baptise con- 
verts to Christianity in the rivers. It might be 
inferred that there was a structure dedicated 
to the purpose of Christian worship at Croydon 
in the year 962, since to the will of Beorhtric 
and Ailfswyth, made in that year, Ailfsies, the 
priest of Croydon, was witness. The earliest 
direct notice of Croydon Church was contained 
in Domesday Book. Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was mentioned in the same entry 
as being the lord of the manor. But the docu- 
mentary evidence relating to the early antiquity 
of the fabric was extremely scanty, and there- 
fore certain fragments that were discovered 
embedded in the walls of the church after the 
fire acquired additional importance and value as 
throwing light on the history of thechurch. Of 
these fragments, and of the débris which fell out 
of the walls, no portion could certainly be 
claimed as Anglo-Saxon, nor even perhaps as 
pure Norman, but many of the fragments un- 
doubtedly belonged to the Late Norman period. 
There was a good deal of Early English dog- 
tooth ornamentation found, and some evidences 
of Decorated work. After the fire the ground 
plan of a more ancient church, which had occu- 
pied the same site, could be distinctly traced. 
As each successive alteration had been made in 
the character of the structure, the old walls had 
been merely pierced or taken down to the re- 
quired level, but the ancient foundations had 
been religiously preserved. It was certain that, 
previously to the fire, the walls of Croydon 
Church had been thrice pierced for windows, 
and the presumption was that the succession 
of lights exhibited a design in harmony with the 
general character which the fabric bore at the 
respective dates of their insertion, whether 
that occurred during the Late Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, or Perpendicular periods. 
When Sir Gilbert (then Mr.) Scott was called 
in to restore the church he touched as little as 
possible of the old work, so that the walls of 
the church, although re-cased with ashlar ine 
ternally and re-flinted externally, are really the 
old walls, which still contain a mass of interest- 
ing fragments of stonework, many of them bear- 
ing traces of colour. The old masonry below 
the oldest window-cills was very much darker 
in colour than, and quite different from, the 
masonry above the level of the insertions, in 
which a large quantity of chalk was used. It 
was remarkable, however, that in the older or 
dark-coloured portion of the walls no archi- 
tectural fragments such as _ those before 
mentioned were found, though the other por- 
tions of the walls were rich in such re- 
mains, a fact which suggested the possibility 
that a sculptured history of our country might 
lie embedded in the walls of our old parish 
churches, depicted on stones wrought by Saxon 
and Norman hands. At some distance below 
the elevation reached by the roof of the late 
church, traces of a former nave roof were 
discovered on the tower; this roof was of low 
pitch, and a portion of its lead was found em- 





* The church was destroyed on the night of the 5th of 
January, 1867 (see Builder volume for that year, p. 25). 
Some particulars of the restoration of the building were 
ven in our volumes for 1869 (p. 831) and 1870 (p. 63). 
Lustrations of a corbel, a gurgoyle, and the pulpit, were 
given in our volume for 1871, pp. Tél, 766, 
+t See Builder, vol, xxix. (1871), p. 759. 





bedded in the wall of the tower. A rude and 
apparently ancient piscina was found in the 
south wall. It might be concluded that an 
altar once stood near the spot where it was 
found. Near the south door and also near the 
north door were holy-water stoups; from the 
fact of these not being in the porches, it might 
be inferred that originally there was neither a 
south nor a north porch. It was conjectured 
that the work of converting the church into a 
Perpendicular fabric was commenced by Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, from the circumstance of the 
arms of that prelate (or, three torteaux) having 
formerly been affixed to the north entrance. 
There was also heraldic authority for placing the 
date of its completion in the days of Archbishop 
Chicheley, whose arms (argent, a chevron gules 
between three cinquefoils of the last) were 
carved at the side of the western or principal 
entrance. The Perpendicular style of work 
exhibited by the late structure attained its 
purest development towards the end of the 
fourteenth and in the early part of the fifteenth 
century,—exactly the period which included the 
archiepiscopates of Courtenay and Chicheley. 
When the church was cleaned in 1844, a dis- 
temper painting was discovered on the south 
wall, representing St. Christopher. Another 
and stil] more interesting specimen of rude 
mural decoration was found on the south wall 
of the church when the gallery was removed in 
1857; this painting had for its subject St. 
George slaying the Dragon. The church 
was destroyed by fire on the night of 
January 5, 1867. The fire was caused by the 
over-heating of a “Gurney” stove,—-an excel- 
lent stove in itself, but the water had been 
allowed by a careless attendant to be entirely 
evaporated, so that the stove got red-hot and 
ignited the pitch-pine roof at a point 35 ft. 
distant from the stove. This catastrophe con- 
veyed a remarkable lesson as to the care which 
should be exercised in the heating of churches. 
In 1390 the church was appropriated to the 
convent of St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey, after 
which it continued only a vicarage. At the dis- 
solution of the convent in 1538, the rectory fall- 
ing to the Crown, King Edward VI. granted it 
to a couple of laymen, to whose representatives 
it descended, but the advowson of the vicarage 
reverted to the see of Canterbury, where it 
remains. Among the bishops known to have 
been consecrated in this church might be men- 
tioned Myles Coverdale, consecrated Bishop of 
Exeter by Archbishop Cranmer. To Myles 
Coverdale belonged the honour of having been 
the translator of the first entire Bible printed 
in the English language. 

Croydon Church contained several inter- 
esting national monuments, all of which were 
more or less terribly injured by the fire which 
destroyed the fabric. The oldest inscription 
was on a fragment of a brass to the memory of 
Egidius Seymor, who died in 1390. The tomb 
of Thomas Warham, some member of the family 
of Archbishop Warham, and who died in 1478, 
was a very stately structure, rich in ornamen- 
tation. Against the south wall of the old 
chancel stood a grand tomb commemorative of 
Archbishop Grindal. It was of alabaster and 
various coloured marbles, but was so injured by 
the fire that it crumbled to pieces. The 
recumbent figure of the Archbishop was repre- 
sented clothed in his doctor’s robes, the reason 
for which, according to Mr. Bloxam, was that 
Grindal had rather a leaning towards the 
Puritans, and disliked the episcopal babiliments. 
In the St. Nicholas or south-east chantry stood 
the tomb of Archbishop Whitgift, who, in addition 
to being the favourite prelate of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was a great benefactor to the parish of 
Croydon, to whose inhabitants it was a disgrace 
that they allowed his monument to remain 
unrestored. Close by are the relics of the 
splendid monument which was erecied to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, who was the founder of the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford,—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s first executed building. Amongst 
other celebrities buried in the church was 
John Singleton Copley, the distinguished 
painter, and father of the late Lord Lyndhurst. 
Near to Copley’s resting-place wasinterred Lewis 
Nockalls Cottingham, the architect. Above 
his tomb, affixed to the east wall of St. Mary’s 
Chantry, was a beautiful monument by Flaxman, 
representing an angel bearing up a female. 

Mr. Corbet Anderson, assisted by the vicar 
(the Rev. Mr. Braithwaite) afterwards con- 
ducted the visitors through and around the 
church, which, it was explained, was lengthened 
18 ft. when it was restored after the fire, and 








the clearstory heightened, the east window 
being, in Mr..Anderson’s opinion, a very much 
grander light than the one in the church which 
was destroyed. Altogether Mr. Anderson ro. 
garded the restored church as having a much 
finer interior than its predecessor. 








THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


LONDON AND MIi)DLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


AT the last evening meeting of this society 
for the present session, held on Monday evenin 
last, Mr. J. G. Waller, vice-president, took the 
chair, and stated that the Council of the Society 
had drawn up a resolution of dol 

p O of condolence with 
the family of the late Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
who was president of the society. 

Mr. George Lambert, F.S.A., then read a 
long and interesting paper “ On the Early Hig- 
tory of the Founding of the Charterhouse.” 
The author recounted the circumstances attend- 
ing the founding of the monastery by Sir Walter 
de Manny in 1371, and traced the fortunes of 
the house down to the time of the Dissolution, 
Incidentally the author gave some interesting 
particulars as to the origin of the Carthusian 
order, founded by Bruno, a monk of Cologne, in 
1084, the parent house of the order being La 
Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble. The history 
of the Charterhouse subsequently to the Dis- 
solution, and its connexion with episodes in the 
history of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of 
Scots were detailed, and mention was made of 
the circumstances under which the property was 
granted by James I. to Sir Thomas Sutton for 
13,000/. Sutton endowed it as a charity under 
the title of the Hospital of King James. 

In the discussion which followed, the chair- 
man, Mr. E. Walford, Mr. George Wright, Mr. 
K. J. Barron, Major Joseph, Col. Britten, Mr. §. 
W. Kershaw (hon. sec.), and Mr. E. C. Robins, 
took part. 

Mr. Walford, as an old Carthusian, expressed 
his thanks to Mr. Lambert for the paper, and 
referred to the projected removal of the Charter- 
house, which had been on the tapis ever since 
the removal of the school to Godalming. He 
believed it was now in contemplation to remove 
the hospital and the Poor Brethren to the same 
neighbourhood as the school. He thought he 
expressed the opinion of many of his old school- 
fellows, who were neither radicals nor revolu- 
tionaries, when he said that they would like to 
see the institution removed into the ccuntry, 
because, with all its associations, the Charter- 
house was not the place it was a few years ago. 
What would be the fate of the buildings he did 
not know. The existing hall was substantially 
the same, under some disguise, as the hall of 
the monastery, and the chapel was not materially 
altered. The Governor’s Room remained just 
as the Norths and the Howards left it. Part of 
the old cloisters still remained, as well as the 
monks’ kitchen. The library was a compara- 
tively modern building of Jacobean character. 

Mr. Kershaw referred to the Charterhouse as 
an interesting specimen of the hospitals or 
bede-houses which were the legacies of the old 
monastic institutions, and referred to the paper 
read before the Society by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hale some years ago, dealing with the topo- 
graphy of the Charterhouse and its neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. E. C. Robins and other speakers referred 
to the services rendered by the monks in keep- 
ing burning the lamp of art and learning. 

Mr. Lambert, in replying at the close of the 
discussion, said he had reason to believe that 
before very long the Charterhouse would be 
removed, and the site, which was a very valu- 
able one, situate in the midst of a thickly- 
populated and busy neighbourhood, sold for 
building purposes. Report said that great 
alterations had taken place of late in connexion 
with the Charterhouse, and that there were not 
so many Poor Brethren in residence there as for- 
merly. If the buildings were to be destroyed, 
the marvellous chimney-piece of the hall should, 
at any rate, be preserved.* 

It was announced that the annual City meet 
ing of the Society would be held early in June 
in the Goldsmiths’ Hall. 








Thrift—Last year’s deposits in the Post 
Office savings’ banks amounted to the enormous 
sum of 12,821,2301., or at the rate of 8s. 8d. per 
head of the population. 


* Cannot the old buildings be turned to good account a8 
they are? They should be preserved if possible.—Ep, 
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SKETCHES ABROAD. 


Jue very charming volume which comes to 
as with this title* on the cover, is on the title- 

age described more properly as “Sketches in 
Spain,” as twenty-seven out of the thirty plates 
are illustrations of Spanish architecture; the 
remaining three are from Tangiers. The illus- 
trations are photolithographed from the author’s 
pen drawings, which are excellent in every way, 
as specimens of architectural sketching, com- 
pining freedom and effect with precision of line. 
The choice of subjects which he has made 
gives a certain special interest to the book, as 
a large proportion of the sketches illustrate 
Spanish Renaissance architecture, or rather the 
form which the architecture of the Renaissance 
assumed when transplanted to Spain. Though 
the general characteristics of this Spanish 
yariety of Classic architecture are familiar to 
most architectural readers, the remains of it 
have not been very largely illustrated, and the 
drawings reproduced here give some idea of the 
amount of suggestion in regard to variations in 
the treatment of Renaissance detail which is 
to be gathered from the peculiarly Spanish 
form of sixteenth-century architecture, which 
has been not inaptly termed the Plateresque or 
Silversmith’s style. This is the style chiefly 
illustrated in these sketches, and the one best 
worth illustration on the whole; it retains the 
best qualities of Italian Renaissance, exhibited 
in a form peculiar to Spain, and remarkable for 
richness and elegance of detail ; a form which, 
though it exhibits no reminiscence of Moorish 
detail, certainly seems coloured, in its richness 
and profusion of delicate ornament, by a 
reminiscence of the sumptuous taste of Moorish 
art. 

In some of the buildings illustrated there is a 
curious mixture of Classic refinement in detail 
accompanied by an irregularity and want of 
design in the disposition of parts, such as we 
rarely find in the Renaissance architecture of 
Italy or France. This is strikingly apparent in 
the first plate, showing part of the Hospital of 
the Holy Cross at Toledo, where a doorway of 
the greatest richness and most symmetrical 
design is inserted in the middle of a blank stone 
wall, destitute of any architectural treatment 
whatever, and with grated openings and pedi- 
mented windows cut out init almost at random, 
and with no features to connect them in any 
way. This want of keeping gives a curious 
effect to the whole, as if the central doorway 
had been brought from somewhere else and 
inserted as an ornament to a plain building ; it 
is not a precedent to be followed, but it is 
highly characteristic and picturesque in itself. 
Plate II. shows another interesting and, in this 
case, highly suggestive combination, in the 
comparison between the lantern of the Giralda 
tower, Seville, of sixteenth-century work, and 
the Moorish substructure. It is remarkable 
how this Renaissance addition harmonises in 
character with the Moorish work; the small 
Square pilasters of the lower stage of the lantern, 
with inlaid faces, have an effect really much 
more allied to ‘Medieval than to Renaissance 
feeling, and that is what frequently strikes one 
in the Renaissance work of Spain. The sketch 
of the north entrance to Granada Cathedral is 
still more remarkable in this way (Plate V.), as 
it shows an absolute imitation of the Gothic 
buttress form with Classic mouldings and 
details, with a completeness of which we hardly 
Tfemember another example. Plate VII. shows, 
in the courtyard arcades of the Hospital at 
Toledo, a beautiful piece of nearly pure Italian 
work, but not without, even in this case, some 
semi-Gothic picturesqueness of effect in the 
Proportions of the upper galleries with their 
owcolumns. Toledo, the author observes, is 
one of the most interesting and unspoiled of 
Spanish towns; the fashion of remodelling the 
streets and squares after French ideas not 
having been imported into it. ‘The grand 
_ of the cathedral, the fortress-pile of the 

cazar, the numberless towers of church and 
epee grouped around, all encompassed with 
- “s still-standing fortified walls and the wild 
a around on every side, form a picture 
coon. unrivalled and not easily forgotten. The 
7 ous Tagus almost encircles the town, 
yar by two noble bridges,—the bridges of 

Cantara and of San Martino,—built and re- 
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The bold and effective treatment of the 
cornice in some of the Classical buildings at 
Saragossa especially (Plates VIII. and X.) is 
very remarkable ; and the Saragossa Town-hall 
(Plate VIII.), with its broad masses of wall, 
small deeply - recessed windows, and heavy 
arcade in the story beneath the cornice, com- 
bines the expression of Gothic and Classic 
architecture remarkably. It seems partly like 
a reminiscence of the style of the earlier Renais- 
sance palacesof Florence. The author observes 
that this manner of building is almost peculiar 
to Saragossa. There must be a reason for 
that. Was there, historically, any special com- 
mercial or other relation between Florence and 
Saragossa ?P 

We thank Mr. Bernard Smith for a very 
charming and interesting volume of sketches, 


which ought to be valued by architects not 


only as a pleasant book to turn over, but as 
embodying a great many suggestions as to new 
combinations, which seem only waiting to be 
further worked out. 








EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 17th inst., at a largely-attended 
special meeting of this society,—Mr. M‘Gibbon, 
president, in the chair,—Mr. R. Rowand Ander- 
son read a paper entitled ‘‘ Early Renaissance 
Architecture of Italy.” Giving an account of 
the causes that led to the great architectural 
movement at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, he described the characteristics of the 
Medizeval architecture of Italy that prevailed 
up to the commencement of the Renaissance, 
and showed that there was always a bias towards 
Roman art in it, and that the Italians never 
developed a consistent style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, as was done by the other nations of 
Western Europe. The other causes were the 
political subdivision of Italy into numerous 
Republican centres, each keenly competing with 
one another, creating great independence of 
thought and individuality of character; the 
stimulus given to education by the Emperor 
Frederick IJ., and his contests with the Church ; 
the enthusiasm for ancient learning of Petrarch, 
who was the first to suggest the foundation of 
public libraries. There was also his collection 
of coins and inscriptions, followed by the in- 
fluence of Giovanni Boccaccio and Poggio 
Bracciolini, one of the greatest discoverers of 
ancient manuscripts; among others, the writings 
of Vitruvius Pollio, a Roman architect of the 
first century, whose writings on architecture 
have been the basis of all that has since been 
written on Classic architecture. At the time 
the Medici family rose to eminence, Florence 
was the capital of culture and art in Italy, 
and that family gave the first great impulse 
to building in the new style. Mr. Anderson 
gave the names of the leading architects and 
their works, and showed the freedom of treat- 
ment both of plan and of elevation that pre- 
vailed then, but that gradually drifted into a 
dry and formal style, strictly regulated by 
academical formulz, and eventually expiring in 
the barocco of the seventeenth century. 








The Cost of Cleansing FPootways.—The 
Clerkenwell Vestry recently directed Mr. Irons, 
their surveyor, to make inquiries of other Boards 
as to their practice of cleansing their footways, 
and, from the answers received, it appears that 
in St. Marylebone the footways are not gene- 
rally cleansed, only in exceptional cases, such 
as near crossings; men being paid 33d. per 
hour, and boys 7s. 6d. per week. In the Strand 
district the footways are partly cleansed; the 
Strand footway is swept from Exeter Hall to 
Temple Bar at a cost of 1301. perannum. In 
St. Giles and Bloomsbury districts the footways 
are cleansed in wet weather, according to the 
importance of thoroughfares; men paid 18s. 
per week, and boys from 6s. to 12s. per week ; 
in fine weather the boys are employed on the 
wood pavement. In St. Pancras the footways 
are cleansed as often as required ; the men paid 
from 17s. to 22s. per week. In Islington the 
footways are swept at the same time as the 
streets, according to the importance of the 
thoroughfare; the men paid 5d. per hour. In 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, and Chelsea, it 
has been recently decided not to sweep foot- 
ways. Inthe Holborn district it is considered 
the duty of the occupiers of premises to keep 
footways cleansed at their own expense. 








DESIGN IN ART SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—The subject of my letter is one which 
has been frequently ventilated in your valuable 
paper, and its paramount importance at the 
present time, when technical schools are spring- 
ing up throughout the country, emboldens me 
to crave your indulgence for a few remarks 
from one who has had practical experience in 
this matter during the past fifteen years. 

The question arises, What is the system which 
is adopted in our art schools to produce designers, 
and in what respect may it be improved ? 

I propose, with your permission, carefully to 
inquire into the present system, and then to 
offer a few practical suggestions from my 
own experience, which, I trust, may not be 
without effect. 

Design is an inventive faculty which cannot 
be implanted, but may be developed. The 
regulated system in our schools to this end 
consists in second-grade examinations in free- 
hand and model drawing, practical geometry, 
and perspective; then, without any intermediate 
stage, we come to an advanced examination in 
design, and the sending in of designs for national 
competitioa. These two items I wish to analyse 
thoroughly. 

As regards the advanced examination in 
design, before a student is allowed to sit for this 
examination he must first either have passed 
all subjects of the second-grade examinations, 
or he must have already taken a third-grade 
prize for a design in national competition. The 
first condition is fair, but the latter seems abso- 
lutely absurd. One would suppose the reverse 
course would be more consistent, that a student 
should first pass an examination in design 
before being allowed to submit a design for 
national competition. Coming now to the 
examination itself, of what do we find it to 
consist ? It is of the most indefinite character. 
A paper is given out with a list of subjects, 
from which the student may select one to 
design, the time allowed being two hours and a 
half. No preliminary examinations leading up 
to the knowledge requisite to produce a design 
are required. No previous intimation is given 
of the style or period of ornamentation which is 
to be adopted, but a student (and I say the word 
emphatically) is expected to enter for this 
examination, and produce in two hours and a 
half an original design, which, whatever may 
be its merits, has yet to contend against the 
decision of an unknown examiner, whose par- 
tiality may be inclined to Classic, Gothic, 
Renaissance, &c., ornament, and who is supposed 
to be conversant with the technical essentials 
of designs as applied to every branch of 
industry. 

I next come to the subject of sending in 
designs for national competition, as a means of 
developing designers. The ultimatum of a 
student’s ambition is to obtain a high award in 
national competition. Where the inducement 
is so great, the difficulty to a master in check- 
ing the student’s aspirations and in making him 
understand that success in national competi- 
tion will not make him a designer is equally 
great. 

Too much stress is laid upon producing effec- 
tive results. Some years ago I pointed this out 
to the authorities by representing to them the 
impracticability of some designs for carpets to 
which high awards had been made, and I am 
pleased to say that they have since made it a 
condition that designs of this description must 
in future be accompanied by a portion of the 
work put upon point, or squared paper. Again, 
the awards are disproportionate. A single 
design, it may be for muslin executed in a few 
hours by a professional designer, who joins a 
school for a couple of months, receives a gold or 
silver medal, whereas a student who has worked 
steadily for a much longer time, and whose 
collective work is equally deserving of recog- 
nition, is passed over without a prize. So long 
as this system of awards (I speak as applied to 
design) is continued, we cannot expect to do 
very much in developing designers, but I am 
glad to know that the whole system of prize- 
giving is likely to be re-organised, if not 
abolished. 

My experience leads me to believe that a 
student entering an art-school with the view of 
becoming a designer, should, in the first place, 
be made a good draughtsman; no effort should 
be spared, and no encouragement be too great, 
to achieve this end. A knowledge of practical 
geometry and the general principles of per- 
spective is most important, but I would not 
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make the passing in these subjects a barrier 
to his entering for other examinations of an 
intermediate and second - grade character, 
which I think should be introduced into our 
schools, and the passing of one or more 
of which should be made a condition before 
« student is allowed to enter works for 
nationul competition; for instance, examina- 
tions in the historic styles of ornamental art, in 
the leading elements and principles of the best 
periods of ornament, in the analysis of plant 
form and its adaptation to elementary design, 
and in the laws of colour. Then, when the 
student has obtained, by preparation for these 
examinations, a store of useful knowledge, by 
all means let him enter for the advanced ex- 
amination in design, but at the same time, let 
him know (as in the science examinations) who 
is his examiner. These examinations in design 
should comprise subjects bearing upon the 
manufacturing speciality of the localities in 
which they are held. In this neighbourhood 
designing for textile fabrics is the leading 
feature, yet at the last examination it was not 
represented on the list of subjects. Further, the 
examiners appointed should be practical men, 
who are thoroughly conversant with the technical 
knowledge requisite to understand whether such 
designs were adaptable for manufacturing pur- 
poses. In the last examination one subject given 
was a design for a wall of a mnsic-room to be 
painted on a flat surface in Italian Arabesque, 
or Pompeian style, with panels with not more 
than one figure, &c. Very few students, I fear, 
would be able to execute such a work, and any 
one doing so successfully in two hours and a half 
would scarcely come under the category of 
student. How much more satisfactory it would 
be if the styles of ornament to be made use of 
in a coming examination were made known, say 
three months before the examination. Students 
would then have no excuse for not being 
thoroughly versed in the leading characteriatics 
of those styles. As it is at present, the exami- 
nation is altogether too vague in character, the 
field of information which a student is supposed 
to possess is of too wide a range, and though a 
master may urge students to work, and prescribe 
@ proper course of reading for them, teachers 
generally will, I think, bear me out that students, 
as a rule, will not study unless with an object in 
view, such as preparing for an examination the 
nature of which should be definite in character. 

In the national competition a distinction 
should be made between the efforts of a student 
and the finished work of professional men, such 
as designers, art-teachers, &c., who should not 
be allowed to enter works for a students’ com- 
petition. It is equally unfair to class for the 
Same competition the works of amateurs who 
have the whole day for study with those of the 
hard-worked artisans who attend our evening 
classes after their day labour. 

The annual exhibition, again, to be represen- 
tative, should comprise the best works in the 
elementary, as well as in the advanced stages. 
I cannot understand why a laboured sheet of 
copies from Owen Jones’s Grammar of Orna- 
ments should be more favoured than a good 
shaded drawing from models requiring far more 
ability in a correct rendering of light and shade. 
If the above suggestions were carried out, I 
believe the results would prove most satisfac- 
tory. The annual exhibitions of works might 
not be so numerous and promiscuous in character, 
but unquestionably they would be more repre- 
sentative, and, as regards design, the possibility 
of our schools fulfilling more effectually one of 
the intentions for which they were originally 
established, viz., supplying designers for manu- 
facturers, would be far more fully realised. 

I believe our schools have done much good in 
the past, and that the very great improvement 
in the public taste is due in no small measure to 
their teaching; but I am also of opinion that 
with fewer restrictions, less of the high- 
pressure system of payments upon results, a 
more comprehensive scheme of intermediate 
examinations, and a more equal encouragement 
to all classes of our students, results of a still 
more satisfactory nature would ensue. 

W. H. Stroprorp, 
Head Master, School of Art, Halifax. 








Leatherhead Sewerage.— The Epsom 
Rural Sanitary Authority has appointed Messrs. 
Smith & Austin, civil engineers, of Hertford and 
Westminster, to carry out a scheme of sewer- 


age and disposal for the special drainage dis- 
trict of Leatherhead. 





FELT HOUSES. 


AN officer in the German cavalry has invented 
a form of transportable dwelling, which he con- 
siders will do much to obviate the incon- 
veniences of bivouacs and the dangers to health 
often resulting from them. ‘These houses are 
made of felt, impregnated with substances 
which render them impervious to water. The 
idea is intended to apply specially to hospital 
tents and the larger kinds of such dwellings. 
In addition to being watertight, these tents are 
cool in hot weather, and, to some extent, are 
able to moderate a severely cold temperature. 
They can be packed into a few comparatively 
small boxes, and ventilation is duly provided for. 
They resist hurricanes better than linen tents. 
Their erection and removal is very simple, and 
their cost is said to be small in comparison with 
that of linen tents. They have been perma- 
nently introduced into the Danish army. The 
Vossische Zeitung says that leading medical 
authorities have approved of them. 
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ADDITION TO THE ORPHAN HOMES, 
HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 


THE Headingley Orphan Homes are amongst 
the institutions which have been built and are 
maintained by the results of prayer and faith. 
We will not discuss what the result would 
probably be if the principle were depended on 
largely. 

The new building is a Sanatorium, and pro- 
vides accommodation for about twenty children, 
besides the matron. It will at present be used 
chiefly by children in delicate health who 
require rather more attention than can be 
devoted to them in the other Homes, and the 
remainder of the number will be made up by 
other children of infantile age. The exterior 
of the building is designed in a half-timbered 
Domestic Gothic style, somewhat after the 
manner of the sixteenth-century country houses 
that are to be found in Cheshire and some of 
the Midland counties. An arcaded wooden 
verandah runs along the west front, forming a 
pleasant sheltered recess in which the children 
may sit. The building is carried out in brick- 
work of a deep red colour, red terra-cotta from 
Messrs. Wilcock & Co., of Burmantofts, being 
used for the mullioned and transomed bay- 
windows, string-courses, and other features. 
The whole of the woodwork in the overhanging 
gables, verandah, and other parts of the ex- 
terior is painted in an artistic shade of pea- 
cock bluish gray, the cemented panels being 
finished a vellum tint. The ground-floor con- 
tains the following :—Vestibuie and spacious 
interior hall; convalescent roo1, 18 ft. 6 in. by 
15 ft., with large bay to south; matron’s room, 
15 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., with large bay-window 
facing the west; kitchen, 15 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. ; 
store-room, larder, scullery, and coal-place. The 
first floor comprises two large, well-lighted 
dormitories, one for boys (size 19 ft. by 15 ft.), 
the other for girls (18 ft. Gin. by 15 ft.), the 
matron’s bedroom being placed between the two, 
and having small windows looking into each 
apartment, to be used for supervision purposes. 
The remaining floor space is utilised for bath- 
room and lavatories, linen store-room, and other 
necessary accommodation. On the second floor 
are two bedrooms, the larger one for children, 
and the other for the domestics. The interior 
is chiefly noticeable for the rather unique style 
in which the woodwork and walls are painted 
and coloured. The woodwork of the hall, stair- 
case, and upper landings is painted the colour 
of Japanese red lacquer; the bedrooms are 
painted a quaint shade of bluish grey; a sage- 
green leather colour is adopted for the matron’s 
and convalescent rooms, and a_ serviceable 
brown for the other apartments. All the 
ceilings are finished in cream colour, a pale 
shade of Pompeian red and ¢ quiet tone of 
greenish drab being used for the various wall 
surfaces. The vestibule, hall, kitchen, and veran- 
dah floors are paved with red tiles. Noticeable 
features in the convalescent and matron’s rooms 
are two chimney-pieces, speciaily designed by 
the architect, constructed in celadon green- 
glazed Burmantofts faience. The gas-fittings, 
of artistic design, in brown bronze and wrought 
iron, finished black, were provided by Messrs. 
Strode & Co., of London. The leaded stained- 
glass staircase window came from the atelier of 
Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Park-square. The 
work has been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. William H. 











Thorp, architect, of St. Andrew’s Chambery 
Park-row, Leeds. The contractors for the 
work were as follow :—Mr. John Pickard, Dor. 
rington-street, mason and bricklayer; Meggrg. 
Eddison Brothers, Kirkstall, carpenters ang 
joiners; Mr. James Season, Hunslet-lane, slater. 
Messrs. Barrand Brothers, Carlton-hill, plumbers 
and glaziers; Mr. William Holdsworth, Leigh. 
ton-lane, plasterer ;. Mr. J. Walker, Headingley, 
painter. The total expenditure, including archj- 
tect’s commission, gas-fittings, road-making, &e., 
amounts to 9731. 11s. 








THE DUTY ON WOOD IN GERMANY, 


THE guild of Stettin merchants has sent a 
petition to the German Parliament asking for 
the duty on wood not to be increased. From 
the explanations given, it would seem that 
quantities of wood are received at Stettin from 
Russia and other sources of supply. This wood 
is prepared at the Stettin woodyards for various 
foreign markets, and is exported (mostly in 
German vessels) to England, Belgium, and 
France. It is thus transit business, involves 
an industrial operation in German territory, 
The amount re-shipped is valued at 150,000). 
annually, and of this amount one-third is repre- 
sented by the cost of the labour execnted in 
Germany; while the freight earned by the 
German vessels engaged in the trade is by no 
means an unimportant item. 








BUILDING ACTIVITY IN BERLIN. 


THE Baugewerks Zeitung remarks that build- 
ing is being pushed forward in Berlin with much 
activity. In the old quarters many houses are 
being cleaned down and rebuilt, and in some of 
the more modern portions of the city repainting 
is being done on an extensive scale, and 
structural alterations are being carried on in 
cases where they are rendered necessary by the 
increasing requirements of the tenants. In 
some instances new buildings are being erected 
of a class which will not be permitted under the 
new building regulations. 

In the western portion of the city, however, 
there are scarcely any other buildings than new 
ones, which are planned in such a way as to 
meet the requirements of modern times as to 
light, air, water, and elegance. While the 
building of private houses is thus on the 
increase, there is a decided reduction in the 
number of public buildings in course of erection 
as compared with last year. The normal scale 
of wages is 4$d. an hour, but some employers 
are paying less, it is remarked. 








PRICE OF BUILDING LAND AT HENDON. 


THE increasing value of building land at 
Hendon is shown by a sale which has just been 
held by Mr. Richard J. Collier, at the Auction 
Mart. The property consisted of a frechold 
building estate, with frontages to the maim 
Edgware-road, close to the Hendon Station on 
the Midland Railway, and near the Welsh Harp. 
The property comprised 274 acres, in two lots. 
In the course of the auctioneer’s remarks he 
stated that the Midland Railway Company had 
taken about two acres to widen their line, at 
the rate of 1,700I. per acre, and that the estate 
was within the limits of the proposed London, 
Hendon, and Harrow Railway, which would 
join the Midland line at the Hendon station. 
The first lot, consisting of 12} acres, was sold for 
9,6001., the second lot, containing 15 acres, being 
bought in at 9,7801. 








Memorial. — An interesting monument, 
sculptured in statuary marble from the studio 
of Mr. Jas. Forsyth, has just been uncovered in 
one of the bays of the north aisle of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. It is in memory of the deceased 
officers and men of the 7th Royal Fusiliers who 
lost their lives in the Afghan campaign 0 
1879-80. This work, like all others of the kind 
now admissible in the cathedral, is of a sacred 
character. The subject chosen for the present 
work was suggested by the text, “Is not = 
the blood of the men who went in jeopardy . 
their lives ?””—2 Samuel xxiii. 17. The base © 
the monument contains the badge and insignl@ 
of the regiment. The dedication and names = 
those commemorated appear on a brass under 
neath. The memorial is erected by their 
surviving comrades and friends. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 


An election of four pensioners on the funds 
of this institution (which was founded in 1847 
for allowing pensions to necessitous masters of 


the various branches of the building trades and. 


their widows) was held on Thursday last, at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. F. J. Dove 
(Dove Bros.), in the chair. 

There were vacancies for three men and 
one woman, and there were eight candidates, 
seven of whom were men. The candidates 
were William Mansell, Little Titchfield-street, 
aged 64 (second application); Edward Bag- 
ridge, Usher-road, Bow, aged 60 (second appli- 
cation) ; J. C. Crittenden, Burton-road, Brixton, 
aged 79; Henry Johnson, Olinda-road, Stam- 
ford-hill (a former subscriber and _ vice- 
president of the Institution), aged 60; John 
Page, Ball’s Pond-road, aged 73; William 
Voysey, Manor-street, Clapham, aged 71; Wil- 
liam Humphrey, Barnes-green, aged 65; and 
Ann Mills, Trinity-square, Brixton, aged 71, 
widow of Charles Mills, builder, late of North- 
street, Clapham. The poll was open from two 
p.m. to four p.m. 

The scrutineers, Messrs. Thos. Stirling and 
T. KF. Rider, annouxced the result of the 
voting to be as fellows, viz.:—John Page, 
1,203; Henry Johnson, 1,162 (inclusive of 170 
votes placed to his credit in respect of his 
subscriptions to the Institution in the days of 
his prosperity); J. C. Crittenden, 766; E. 
Bagridge, 427; W. Mansell, 333; W. Humphrey, 
204; W. Voysey, 135; and Mrs. Mills, 40. 

The successful candidates were, therefore, 
J. Page, H. Johnson, J. C. Crittenden, and Mrs. 
Mills. 

Votes of thanks to the chairman, scrutineers, 
and vote-checkers terminated the proceedings. 








LONDON ADILES. 


Dr. NorRMAN CHEVERS delivered an address 
on Wednesday last at No. 9, Conduit-street, on 
the objects of the Sanitary Assurance Associa- 
tion, which he entitled ‘‘The London Aidiles,”’ 
Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A., in the chair. 
Dr. Chevers compared the sanitary condition of 
ancient Rome and modern London, and referred 
to his experience in Calcutta, and he urged that 
the sanitary condition of London was such that 
no householder should be satisfied without the 
assurance of some competent authority that 
his dwelling, whether a palace or a cottage, was 
free from drain contamination. He expressed 
an opinion that consumption was hereditary 
principally because successive generations 
neglected to remedy the sanitary defects from 
which their forefathers suffered. The lecturer 
was most impressive in his delivery, and illus- 
trated his discourse by interesting diagrams. 

A discussion followed, in which Sir Joseph 
Fayer, F.R.S., Mr. H. Rutherfurd, Mr. Cave 
Thomas, Mr. Mark H. Judge, and others took 
part, and a desire was unanimously expressed 
in favour of the lecture being re-delivered to a 
popular audience in Exeter Hall or some other 
capacious building. 








MARKET VALUE OF GAS SHARES. 


At each sale of gas shares in companies in 
and around the metropolis, the property fully 
maintains its value, whilst in some cases 
increased prices have been realised. This 
happened at a sale of Wandsworth and Putney 
Gas Stock which took place at the Auction 
Mart last week, Messrs. Murrell & Scobell being 
the auctioneers. The property offered consisted 
of 12,0007. worth of new ordinary seven per 
cent. stock, which was submitted in lots of 1001. 
stock each. There was a numerous attendance, 
and all the lots were sold, realising an aggre- 
gate sum of 16,5291., or a premium of forty per 
cent. A similar sale of shares in this company 
@ short time ago realised an average of from 
30 to 35 per cent. premium. 








RAIN CONDUCTORS. 


_ Sm,—Would some of your correspondents give me an 
information as to ‘*Rain Guniactive i The cabisen 
Soeslnr pipes, 3in, and 4in. bore, are so liable to crack from 
—— or other causes, that an improvement becomes 
a requisite. In those I have round a large building, 
ut half have split in the lengths of 6 ft. and 3ft., pouring 
Water upon the walls and becoming both a cause of 
: p and an eyesore to the building. 
me. urely the science of the present day could offer some 
proved forms of pipe for this purpose. . B.C. 


BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2,417. J. Whitehouse, Tipton. Stench-traps 
for street gutters, &c. May 12, 1883. 

2,420. G. W. von Nawrocki, Berlin. Appa- 
ratus for lighting fires. (Com. by C. Poekel, 
Berlin.) May 12, 1883. 

2,425. T. . Parkinson, Blackburn. 
closets. May 12, 1883. 

2,444. H. Charters, London. 
windows, &c. May 15, 1883. 

2,475. A. Rudolph, San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Window-sashes. (Comp.Spec.) May 17, 1883. 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


Water- 


Fasteners for 


has been given by the following applicants on 
the date named :— 


May 15, 1883. 


162. J. Shaw & F. Milan, Lockwood. Appa- 
ratus for indicating the presence or absence of 
water in cisterns, &c. Jan. 11, 1883. 

213. E. A. Showell & C. Turner, Birming- 
ham. Sash and casement fastenings. Jan. 13, 
1883. 

341. F. Trier, London. Machinery for dress- 
ing, shaping, &c., stone and the like. Jan. 20, 
1883. 


May 18, 1883. 


238. H. H. Lake, London. Water-closets. 
(Com. by J. Bennor, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) Jan. 
15, 1883. 

753. J. H. Johnson, London. Sawing, shap- 
ing, &c., stone, marble, &c. (Com. by G. 
Westinghouse, Pittsburg, U.S.A.) Feb. 10, 
1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending May 19, 1883. 


4,437. S.C.C. Currie, London. Fastenings or 
clutches for blind cords and wires. Sept. 19, 
1882. Price 2d. 

A knee-shaped piece of metal is pivoted at its bend to 
the window frame, the upper end of which is weighted to 
allow the cord being jammed by the lower end against a 
stop. (Pro. Pro.) 

4,449. W. Y. Stevens, Bristol. Combined 
range and register grates. Sept. 19, 1882. 
Price 4d. 

The range is fitted with a sunk grate between the oven 
and the boiler, which has a solid base ridged and perforated, 
and fitted with a gas bar and burners by using which coke 
can be burned in the grate. 

4,466. E. Edwards, London. 
closing, fastening, and adjusting movable 
ventilator and window frames, &c. (Com. by 
A. Descaves and D. Halut, Paris.) Sept. 19, 
1882. Price 6d. 

This consists of a drum with helical teeth actuated by an 
endless screw. The axis of the drum is prolonged and 
governs the motion of the window-frame. Two grooved 
spheres are used in the prolonged axis to form a union 
joint. 

4,479. W. McNicol, Leith. Appliances for 
securing windows. Sept. 20, 1882. Price 2d. 

A bolt is fitted in a tube in the inside sash, which is pro- 
jected forward by a spring into the outer sash. A knob 
draws the bolt back. (Pro. Pro.) 

4,495. W.R. Lake, London. Manufacture of 
bricks. (Com. by H. R. Dickinson, Hamilton, 
U.S.A.) Sept. 20, 1882. Price 6d. 

The apparatus consists of a circular table in which the 
moulds for the bricks are arranged in pairs. As the table 
revolves the clay is filled into one pair of moulds, which are 
then brought under a plunger to be pressed, and when the 
table again revolves the movable bottoms of the moulds 
are lifted by an inclined plane below, and the bricks are 
expelle&and passed on to a table at the side. 

4,509. F. H. Noott, London. Drain pipes. 
Sept. 21, 1882. Price 4d. 

The ends of these pipes have only half a flange or faucet, 
so that they can easily be disengaged from each other. 

4,514. J.W. Cook, London. Temporary parti- 
tions or screens for class-rooms, &c. Sept. 21, 
1882. Price 6d. 

Flaps are hinged to the backs of the forms or seats, which 
when turned up form the partitions required. 

4,544. E. Wery, London. Compound atmo- 
spheric funnels. (Com. by G. E. Wery, Paris.) 
Sept. 23, 1882. Price 6d. 

For ventilating and other purposes a funnel is used in 
which are a series of spiral blades and round which is a 
jacket open at both ends, but of a smaller diameter at the 
top than at the bottom, so that as the external air enters at 
the bottom part of it is forced through spiral openings into 
the funnel to increase the draught therein. 

4,550. J. Shaw & F. Milan, Lockwood. In- 
dicating the presence or absence of water in 
cisterns. Sept. 25, 1882. Price 6d. 

On a pipe from the cistern is an indicator within which 


is a flexible diaphragm connected with the pointer on the 
indicator. The pressure of water on the diaphragm actuates 


Apparatus for 





* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
street. 





the pointer, but when there is no water the pointer revolves 
until it reaches an electric contact-maker, when alarm-bells 
are sounded, 


4,618. E. Whillier, London. Fire-grates or 
stoves. Sept. 28, 1882. Price 6d. 

These have lateral flues which open into a combustion- 
chamber, where the smoke is burned. 

4,655. R. Hudson, Gildersom. Metallic stair- 
cases. Sept. 30,1882. Price 6d. 

The risers and treads are formed of metallic plates, each 
plate forming one riser and one tread. When the plates 
are bent to the required shape they are bolted or riveted 


together, and the ends are secured to stringers at the 
sides, 








“LOOKING BACK.” 


Sir,— Under this heading there appeared in 
your impression of a fortnight ago a heartrend- 
ing wail for the past, and a doleful prognostica- 
tion for the future. That the article seems to 
challenge an answer from one of the younger 
men of the profession must be my excuse for 
asking you to find a corner for this letter in one 
of your columns. We are accused of apathy, of 
wanting a motif, an ideal, &c., and of having no 
“dream.” Ay! that is it, we have no dream. 
It is granted, then, that the Gothic revival was, 
like other revivals, a dream,—a dream which has 
taught much to those who interpret it aright, 
and has left them better and truer artists, but 
still a dream; that the “fine frenzy” of its 
whilom apostles, which the writer shared, and 
the death of which is really the text of his 
present jeremiad, was, perhaps, a nightmare. 
What if we have awakened, and find the hope 
of re-vivifying dead styles to be as barren as 
that of breathing life into dead bodies; that 
the enthusiasm which worships one phase of 
art and damns the rest is silly and useless, and 
little to be respected, whether the idol be 
“Early English,” Greek, or Japanese; that to 
decline to see the beauty of a Greek temple 
or the grandeur of a Roman amphitheatre 
because we admire a Gothic cathedral is childish 
folly; that to babble of truth and declaim 
against double domes and marble-faced concrete, 
and then to construct high-pitched roofs over 
vaults, and stone piers with rubble cores, and 
great solid-looking turrets containing nothing, 
and for which there is no use, is, after all, simple 
hypocrisy. No, sir; we are not enthusiastic for 
any particular style. We love beauty and 
truth, and hate ugliness and lies wherever we 
find them. Our admiration is not for a Gothic 
cathedral only, but for it and for a Classic 
temple also; and our aim and hope is to seize 
and master the perfections of each, and com- 
bine them in our own works. ‘Though we as 
firmly believe in, and are as determined as our 
forerunners and masters to stand by, those 
broad principles which they enunciated, and 
which we believe to be good and true, we prefer 
to study how to practise rather than further to 
enforce them. 

Our search is not for a past style to imitate ; 
it is not our aim to fit the architecture of a 
thirteenth-century church to a _ nineteenth- 
century railway station; it is not our hope to 
have our works mistaken for those of another 
country or a past generation. Our search is for 
those true principles which underlie all styles ; 
our aim is to shake off those fetters which bind 
us to, and mark each of us as the slave of, some 
medizeval monk or Italian revivalist. Our hope 
is that our works will in the future be recognised 
and admired as the reasonable and beautiful 
productions of our own age, as well as of our 
native land, and that men will say of us that we 
did indeed not only “ design with beauty,” but 
also “ build in truth.” 

FRANK T. BAGGALLAY. 








CURIOUS DISCOVERY IN STEYNTON 
CHURCH, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Srmr,— On removing the step leading into the 
chancel of this church a few days ago, a very perfect 
human skeleton was found barely a foot below the 
surface, and by its side three skulls of horses as wel} 
as an iron pike-head. Can any of your archeologist 
readers shed any light upon this strange circum- 
stance ? 

I may also mention that some months back, when 
the old broken plastering was stripped from the 
nave walls at the commencement of the restoration, 
there was found in the centre of the wall above each 
of the four piers of the arcade, and some 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
from the floor, a hole measuring about 7 in. square 
and about 3 ft. long, and in each of these wasa 
human thigh-bone. 

This is the parish church of Milford, and during 
the great Civil War it is reported to have been 
frequently occupied by the contending parties. 





E. H. LINGEN BARKER, 
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COMPENSATION CASE. 


WILCOXON UV. METROPOLITAN AND DISTRICT 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


THis case, which more especially related to 
the widening of the streets in connexion with 
the Inner Circle Railway, came before the 
Recorder, Sir Thomas Chambers, and a 
special jury, at the Guildhall, on Monday last. 
The premises in question were 60, King William- 
strect, having a circular frontage opposite the 
end of Eastcheap. The claimant was Mr. A.§. 
Wilcoxon, the lessee of the premises, and the 
defendants the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District (City Lines and Extensions) Joint Com- 
mittee. The amount of the claim was 17,8001. 


Mr. A. 8. Wilcoxon, the claimant, stated he lived 
in Berkshire, and he was lessee of these premises, 
60, King William-street, which he sub-let to Messrs. 
Bull & Co., bootmakers. The freeholders of the 
property were the Corporation of London, and they 
were leased in 1832 for 80 years at a ground-rent of 
902. to a Mr. Dumerque, who granted a lease for 
21 years to the claimant. In 1871 witness became 
the lessee of the oriyzinal lease, and thus his own 
landlord, by paying 4,500/. for the remainder of the 
term. Mr. Bull had been in the service of his 
father and himself on these premises ever since he 
was twelve years old, and in 1864 his father let 
them to Mr. Bull for 14 years at 525/. a year, with a 
premium of 1,500/. At the expiration of this term 
the lease was renewed at a rent of 750/., on payment 
of 2,000/. premium, for a period of 8 years from 
September, 1878. Witness, therefore, now held the 

remises for 29} years longer, subject to an under- 
ease to Mr. Bull, terminating in3} years. Including 
the premium, it made an income of ],070J. a year. 

A number of expert witnesses having been called, 
pro and con., the jury, after hearing the addresses 
of counsel and the summing up of the Recorder, 
returned a verdict for 15,000U. 








CLAIM AGAINST BUILDERS. 


Last week a case came before the Bow County Court, in 
which the plaintiffs, Bennett and another, carpenters and 
— - drivers, residing at Hampton Cottages, Barking, 

rought an action against Messrs. Parrish & Co., builders, 
of the St, Anne’s Works, Limehouse, to recover a balance 
of account, amounting to 11/, 14s. On the part of the 
smaceneneg it was|stated that they were parties whose 

usiness it is to drive wooden piles, and early this 
= a contract was entered into by them with the 

efendants, whereby they undertook to drive a certain 
number of piles for them. The defendants agreed to pay 
for ‘‘ shoes ’ and other things necessary to be used to clear 
the ground, but this not having been carried out the 
—— had to use wood for what is called “ dollying.”’ 

he result was that afresh agreement was entered into 
between the plaintiffs and the defendants, under which the 
latter undertook to pay 113/., involving the payment of 
3s. for each pile ‘‘dollied.’’ Weekly and other payments 
were made up to 102/., when the defendants objected to 
pay — more, and the plaintiffs now sued for the balance 
named. 

On the part of the defendants it was stated that the only 
point in dispute was measurement, and according to 
measurement they contended that they had paid for the 
work done by the plaintiffs, with the exception of 41. 6s. 2d. 
which they had paid into court. 

After some conversation between the counsel of the 
poston. the judge ordered the case to be referred to the 

egistrar of the Court for arbitration, as it appeared to be 
a difference on a matter of account. Should the reference 
to the Registrar not be satisfactory he would direct the 
matter to be settled by an engineer. 








Alexandra Park.—The Bill promoted by 
the owners of the ill-fated Alexandra Palace, 
for giving them authority to turn the whole of 
their land, 150 acres in extent, into building 
sites, has been withdrawn. Parliament, in 1866, 
sanctioned the making of certain railways to the 
Palace, on the express condition that the Palace 
grounds should be used in perpetuity as a place 
for public resort and recreation. A year or two 
later the proprietors succeeded in obtaining 
from Parliament a release of this condition as 
regarded about 50 acres, and villa residences 
have been built over this area, on the faith that 
the adjoining grounds, about 150 acres in extent, 
would remain an open space in perpetuity. It 
is suggested that the land be purchased and 
dedicated as a public park by the Corporation 
of London or the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Nearly the whole area is outside the district of 
the latter body, so that the Corporation would 
be enabled to apply the metage on grain duty for 
the purposes of the purchase, while the amount 
of the purchase-money should, of course, be 
calculated with reference to the restrictions 
imposed by Parliament on the use of the land. 
The Hornsey Local Board has been discussing 
the subject. 

Fires in Theatres.—The Society of Arts 
propose to hold a public meeting on Thursday, 
the 31st inst., at three o’clock, to consider and 
discuss a report which has been prepared by a 
committee of that body on the best means o 
preventing loss of life from fires in theatref 
and other places of public resort. 





Hooks. 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


A Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks and Watches 
and Bells. By Sir EpmMunD BECKETT, Bart., 
LL.D., &. With numerous; illustrations. 
Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. 

Plumbing : a Text-Book to the Practice of the 
Art or Craft of the Plumber. With supple- 
mentary chapters upon House Drainage, em- 
bodying the Latest Improvements. By W. 
Paton BucHan, Sanitary Engineer and }?rac- 
tical Plumber. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. With above 330 illustrations. 

Rudimentary Treatise on Wells and Well-sink- 
ing. By Jonn Geo. SwinpELL, A.R.I.B.A., 
and G. R. Burnett, C.E. With illustrations. 
Revised edition, with a new Appendix on the 
Qualities of Water. 

Details of Machinery. Comprising Instructions 
for the Execution of various Works in Iron, 
in the Fitting-shop, Foundry, and Boiler-yard. 
Arranged expressly for the use of Draughts- 
men, Students, and Foremen “ngineers. By 
FRANCIS CAmpPIN, C.E. 

The Smithy and Forge. A Rudimentary Trea- 
tise, including Instruction in the Farrier’s Art, 
with a Chapter on Coach-smithing. By 
W. J. E. Crane. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 

A Practical Treatise on Handraiiing. Showing 
Newand Simple Methode for Finding the Pitch 
of the Plank, Drawing the Moulds, Bevelling, 
Jointing-up, and Squaring the Wreath. By 
GEoRGE CoLuines. Illustrated with plates 
and diagrams. 

London: Crosby Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers’ 
Hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 1883. 


It would be wasting our space to enlarge to any 
extent upon the general usefulness and value of 
the series of rudimentary treatises undertaken 
by the late Mr. Weale, and published by Messrs. 
Lockwood & Co. Its excellence is now so well 
appreciated that the reviewer's part is reduced 
almost to chronicling fresh editions, or to briefly 
mentioning new additions. It is our intention 
to do no more than this in the present instance. 

Sir Edmund Beckett’s ‘Clocks and Watches 
and Bells’’ has now reached its seventh edition. 
The author has made it as complete as possible, 
introducing new matter and making alterations 
where necessary. The portions of the book 
dealing with clocks and watches have now been 
written by him for the ninth time, the articles 
on those two subjects, abridged from this work, 
appearing in the seventh and eighth editions of 
the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ It is well 
understood that clockmaking and watchmaking 
cannot be learned from a book, and the author, 
therefore, attempts no more than teaching the 
principles of horology, and so much practical 
knowledge as may be useful both to clock- 
makers and to amateurs who wish to make, or 
direct the making of, their own clocks of superior 
character. This is still more true of watch- 
making. Nobody can learn the details of watch- 
making from a book; that art must be acquired 
by hard work, and from his manual dexterity 
and practice depends the success of a watch- 
maker as such. Yet even to him the book will 
be of great assistance. There is no greater 
authority on bells than Sir Edmund, and there 
is no other treatise in the English language 
which deals so thoroughly with their proper 
construction, shape, composition, and the best 
modes of hanging. No man has done more, by 
the help of long experience and many special 
experiments, to revive an art which had sunk to 
a lower ebb thirty or forty years ago than it had 
ever reached in the thousand years or more 
since large bells were first made. 

Mr. Buchan’s work on “ Plumbing”? is a text- 
book which may be safely put into the hands of 
every young plumber, but which will also be 


found useful even by architects and medical 


professors. It speaks well for the popularity 
of the book that it should have passed through 
four editions. The present edition has been 
thoroughly revised, and some fresh chapters 
have been added, especially those relating to 
house drainage. Time has shown how neces- 
sary it is to pay close attention to the state 
of the sanitary fittings of our houses, if the 
health of the inmates is to be preserved. For 
this reason the book ought to be commended 
also to the sanitary engineer. 

‘The alterations made in the revised edition 
of “Wells and Well-sinking” are but few, 
being principally verbal corrections in places 
where the meaning was obscure. The matter 








has, however, been re-arranged in several places? 
and some portions of the old text removeq’ 
The principal addition consists in the new 
chapter, ‘‘ Notes on Deep Artesian Wells made 
after 1851,”’ written by Mr. Burnell, and now 
appearing for the first time. Another important 
addition, ‘‘The Qualities of Water,” has been 
put in an appendix. 

In introducing his treatise on “ Details of 
Machinery”? to the engineering public, Mr. 
Campin has throughout adhered strictly to 
simple arithmetic. The calculations are illus. 
trated by examples worked out in full, in order 
to render the mode of working the rules prac. 
tically perfectly clear. There is, as far ag we 
know, no work in existence specially devoted to 
details of machinery, and the author has done 
well to supply the want felt by draughtsmen 
and foremen engineers for such a guide. 

In adding Mr. Crane’s “Smithy and Forge” 
to Weale’s Series, Messrs. Lockwood have filled 
avoid. Although the art of the smith is the most 
ancient of human handicrafts, strangely enough 
no craft has been so neglected in modern tech. 
nical literature, especially in our own country. 
The present, therefore, is the first modern 
English book on the subject, and as great pains 
have been bestowed by the author upon it, 
especially on the chapter on farriery, shoeing- 
smiths will find it both useful and interesting, 
We should add that the chapter on “ Coach- 
smithing’”’ is from the pen of Mr. H. J. Witten, 
of Sheffield, and that on ‘*‘ Ancient Ornamental 
Ironwork”’ is mainly by Mr. C. J. Hall. 

The author of “ Handrailing’’ (Mr. George 
Collings) has been employed for several years 
as a practical handrailer. The art of hand- 
railing is a difficult one, and has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion,—as the pages of the 
Builder have witnessed ; but, notwithstanding 
that the question has been fully ventilated, and 
perhaps because of that fact, great difficulty is 
still experienced in applying the methods givenin 
the various works which have been published on 
the subject. This was the case with the author. 
Guided by what he has acquired by practice, 
therefore, he has worked out a method of his 
own, which he presents to his fellow workmen 
witha hope that it may meet with their accept- 
ance. Asweareof the opinion that there is no 
better teacher than practice, we have no doubt 
that the little work will be found of practical 
utility in the execution of this difficult branch 
of joinery, and we commend it as a guide to 
those to whom it appeals. 





Dictionnaire technologique dans les Langues 
francaise, anglaise, et allemande. Renfermant 
les termes techniques usités dans les arts et 
métiers et dans l’industrie en général. Rédigé 
par M. ALEXANDRE TOLHAUSEN, traducteur 
prés la Chancellerie des Brévets d’Invention 
& Londres. Revu par M. Louis Tolhausen, 
Consul-Généralde France. Frangais-allemand- 
anglais. Troiséme édition, augmentée d’un 
grand supplément. Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz, 1883. 


Grand Supplément du Dictionnaire technolo- 
gique. Same authors and publisher. 


THERE is no denying the fact that, in dictionary 
making, and in a good many other pursuits, 
Germans,—to use a slang American term,— 
“lick creation.” We do not know whether Mr. 
Alexander Tolhausen considers himself by this 
time an Englishman; but of his German extrac- 
tion, no one who has the pleasure of knowing 
him will entertain the slightest doubt. If there 
were nothing else in this proof of our hypothesis, 
his dictionary-making propensity stamps him as 
a Teuton. In referring to that national pecu- 
liarity, however, we have in our mind, in the 
first place, that bugbear of English authors, 
Herr Bernhard Tauchnitz, who, with all his sins 
of commission and omission, has done more to 
make their works popular in Germany than 
any man living. But it is not in the light of 
trespasser that we desire to look upon him; we 
wish to point him out as a benefactor of a por 
tion of humanity at least, whose thanks the 
Leipzig publisher has so fully earned by the 
issue of his dictionaries, both general and techni- 
cal. There is hardly a spoken tongue which has 


noth. + transformed into book shape by the 
UJ - firm. Technical dictionaries form s 
,. ,exoportion of their published books ; 


ana although only the technical translator 
knows that, even with the best dictionary at 
hand, renderings from one language into another 
require practical knowledge and intelligens 
yet a good dictionary is a welcome help. W° 
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may say of Mr. Tolhausen’s trilingual books 
that they are a very great help to assist the 
tortured brain. The fact that the work has 
passed through three editions since 1877, al- 
though there appears to have been no change 
made in it beyond altering the title-page, proves 
that there is a large demand forit. Probably 
in order to save the heavy expense which an 
entire reprint would involve, the publisher has 
chosen to issue a Supplement containing such 
terms as have come into use since the first 
edition was printed. We do not wish to say 
that this is not the cheapest way of adding to 
a book; but it is certainly nct the best plan. 
We hope that, when another edition sees the 
light, the whole additional information will 
have been incorporated in one volume. 








Japanese Marks and Seals. By Jas. Lorp 
Bowes. London: Henry Sotheran & Co., 
1882. 

Wuen Mr. Chaffers and others proceeded to 

collect, arrange, and publish the marks 

found on pottery, china, and faience generally, 
much praise was justly given for the patient 
industry displayed, and the advantages which 
followed. In the book now before us the work 
by Mr. Bowes would seem to have been even 
more difficult and the result more remarkable. 
The information given is usually fuller than 
that given by Chinese and European potters, 
and makes the identification of the works of 
the Japanese potter an interesting study. The 
earliest marks are those found upon the earthen- 
ware and stoneware vessels attributed to Bizen 
and Owari during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The manufacture of porcelain, says 
Mr. Bowes, was introduced into Japan by Goro- 
dayer Shonsin, who settled in Hizen upon his 
return from China A.D. 1513, and there com- 
menced the industry which was brought to per- 
fection a century later by a Corean potter 
named Risampei. Exportation to other coun- 

tries commenced in 1641. 

There is much general information to be 
obtained from the book, and to collectors of 

Japanese wares it is indipensable. 





VARIORUM. 


“Hydrostatics; or, Theoretical Mechanics,” 
Part II., by J. T. Bottomley, M.A. (London: 
W. Collins & Co.), isintended as a sequel to the 
same author’s ‘‘ Elementary Dynamics.” The 
two books follow the programme prescribed by 
the Science and Art Department for the sub- 
ject of elementary theoretical mechanies, and, 
taken together, from a complete course in that 
subject. 








Miscellanen. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Instita 
tion.—The sixty-eighth anniversary dinner of 
this institution was held at Willis’s Rooms on 
Saturday evening last, the Right Hon. Sir S. 
Northcote in the chair. The object of the in- 
stitution is to extend relief to distressed meri- 
torious artists, whether subscribers to its funds 
or not, as well as to their widows and orphans ; 
merit and distress constituting the claims to its 
benevolence. Since the establishment of the 
Society in 1814, 3,989 donations have been 
granted, in sums amounting in the aggregate to 
64,5441. ; and in the course of the last year the 
amount of 3,5481. was distributed among 145 
applicants in sums varying from 101. to 701. 
During the evening Mr. P. Hardwick, the 
treasurer, announced the sums collected by the 
various stewards of the dinner, which, together 
with the sums received by Mr. Millais and 
na amounted to the handsome total of 

Liverpool Society of Painters in Water 
Colours.—The twelfth annual exhibition of the 
Liverpool Society of Painters in Water Colours 
hn opened to the public on Monday last, in the 

ld Post Office-place Exhibition Rooms. A 
new entrance has lately been made to these 
— from Church-street. The new entrance 
to the gallery is called St. Peter’s Hall, and it 
tae better lighted and far more attractive 

“. the old one in Old Post Office-place. The 
gallery itself has been cleaned and renovated. 


ai exhibition contains a selection of water 
Ours, and is described as being ahove the 


average, not only i i : : 
“yttang . y in quantity, but also in quality. 

was 323; this 

crease of 64, 


number of water colours hung 
year there are 387, showing an 





St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, and 
the late Dr. William Chambers.—The work 
of restoring St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
is now all but completed, and the restored 
church was re-opened on Wednesday last by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord High Commissioner to 
the General Assembly. We shall have more to 
say of the building on a future occasion. Un- 
happily, Dr. William Chambers, by whose muni- 
ficence the cost of the restoration (estimated at 
50,0001.) has been defrayed, died on Sunday last, 
full of years and honours. His was a remark- 
able career. How, by frugality, industry, and 
study, he rose from a humble station to be the 
co-founder, with his brother Robert, of a great 
publishing firm,—a firm which became great by 
leading the way in the provision of cheap, 
elevating, and useful literature for the people,— 
all this has been told at length elsewhere. We 
only need stay here to refer to the useful scheme 
of public improvements which he initiated when 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and to his muni- 
ficence in founding the Chambers Institution in 
his native town of Peebles. The history of his 
life is that of a well-spent career,—one fraught 
with lessons for emulation. He was in his 
eighty-third year at the time of his death, and 
had not yet received the patent of the baronetcy 
which her Majesty had signified her intention 
of conferring upon him. 

Demand for Labour in Canada. — On 
Tuesday in last week the following cablegram 
was received, we are informed, by Mr. H. H. 
Board, 98, High-street, Homerton, London, E., 
from Mr. John James Jones, director of the 
London Samaritan Society, who left Liverpool 
per ss. Oregon, of the Dominion Line, on May 
3rd, with a party of 500 emigrants to Canada: 
—* All well. Five thousand fresh applications 
for farm and general labourers, domestic ser- 
vants, and mechanics. Make arrangements for 
as many as possible for June 28th.” It may 
be stated that this demand was the result of 
previous negotiations with Government and 
other labour agents throughout the Dominion, 
which is the direct object of the London 
Samaritan Society’s scheme. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—The annual elec- 
tion of president, vice-presidents, council, and 
professional associates will take place next 
week, and we see that Mr. T. M. Rickman has 
been nominated for a seat on the council. 
Much has been said during the past year as to 
the necessity of a body which should adequately 
represent the responsible profession of quantity 
surveyors, and it has been claimed that such a 
body exists in the Surveyors’ Institution, which 
contains a considerable number of the leading 
members of that profession. If this be so, it is 
very desirable that they should be properly 
represented on the council. 

Re The Great Fire in Wood-street.— 
Messrs. Measures Bros. & Co. have been selected 
in competition to supply and fix the construc- 
tional ironwork for Messrs. Foster, Porter, & 
Co.’s new premises. We believe this is the 
sixth case within the last few months, in which 
this firm have had the re-construction of 
buildings in ironwork after having been burned 
out. 

Ventilation of Public Buildings.— Messrs 
Robert Boyle & Sons’ system of ventilation has 
recently been, or is at present being, applied 
to the new hall of the Medical Society of 
London; Christ’s Hospital (Blue Coat Boys) ; 
German Hospital; new Police Station, Shep- 
herd’s Bush; new Police Station, Hornsey; 
Law Courts, Salisbury; and new Naval 
Barracks, Keyham, Devonport. 


TENDERS. 


For painting and other work at the Kensington Infirmary, 
Marloes Road, as per schedule of prices, for the Guardians 
of Kensington. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall- 
street, architects :— 
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For dwelling-house and stable buildings at Westminster, 
Mr. a 8. Legg, Christ’s Hospital, architect :— 


RIO taihicinas Noeckslected nbactecdescttacdesss £6,210 0 0 
SL Seer 6,150 0 0O 
We 6 Se itecbctiettdekccotdcncnenscevenctnnes 5,969 0 0 
SOE GP GI Bineccksnesentbintetcenctintsceoses 5,875 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 873 0 0 
LETT A 5,850 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. ...........ccccececes 5,545 0 0 
GN BOB acscaciscssinsiiacsecerdcceces 4,926 0 0 





For the erection of three warehouses in Hoxton-square, 
for Mr. A, Souhami,. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, 
architects :— 


fa a £4,359 0 0 
IE MII ick. coccnieudnntestonineaens 3,994 0 0 
ig SEE dinincbitnliiadchusdibieduntebneedentndande 3,951 0 0 
I das bbls ai cnn eunsbsextnineiied 3,929 0 0 
SN 3, 00 
ar a alicanan 3, 0 0 
ee lie vintiesiiciissnuindsincrendtidcndshinnien 3,516 0 0 





For two warehouses to be erected in Mansell-street 


Aldgate. Mr, R.J. Worley, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
R. C. Gleed :— 
Bh cnssncncntinictavesddaedcoidbaebeial £5,231 0 0 
Ss on enicntinkbsabeetdannbbinentiles 5,069 0 O 
NY RNa nisi. on niccencptioniibiaaadbendes 5,052 0 O 
SII in dlictanesitinendciaatn amma 4,974 0 0 
SITS -akunenstenimatidiicinistinenninae 4,635 0 0 





For erecting a new hotel, Sandy-lane, Richmond, for 
Mr. Bass Smith. Mr. W. E. McCarthy, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Smith :— 


SITIES: snicunetstacanvindaccctaiasdoien £4,461 0 0 
STII i sisonschiteeinciesincsienditlinniipeubcendiltgiaaial ,400 0 0 
I IID scicteninininntnindnnintexnesitilie 4,382 0 0 
Ji iimcnpetuinnedinidnntisnineesnemasbibiaiapene 4,290 0 0 
STD din canntitatnintinnhadoediiadeumiaitdiiiiin 4,100 0 0 
EE TL Eee Ie RE OS 4,050 0 0 
Martin & Goddard.............ccccccccccsces 3,940 0 0 
pS EE EL a ee as © eae 3,900 0 0 
Ns SND Sa icrpdetentnnbeceiidacacetsscons 3,855 0 O 





For building bacon stoves, &c., at Sandes-close, Strick- 
land-gate, Kendal, for Mr. Robert Dixon. Mr. John 
Stalker, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
C. Gibson (masons and slating) 410 0 
Bo RI Gicsinsnciaeccerescatecicicens 0 0 
nee 37 4 6 
G. Lyon (glazing and painting) 5 8 0 
J. Hoskinson (plastering) ................4 25 9 O 


For pulling down and rebuilding the Fox and Hounds 
ublic-house, Stratford, for Messrs. Charrington & Co. 





r. John Hudson, architect. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. 
Curtis & Sons :— 
T. Little, Whitechapel-road ............ £2,097 0 0 
J. Bentley, Waltham-abbey ............ 1,967 0 0 
Norton & Son, Stratford.................. 1,960 0 0 
J. & H. Cocks, Mile End-road 
CRITI tovecncsessektiisicenneninrscinn 1,932 0 0 





For the erection of three houses, Grove House-road 
Hornsey, for the Directors of the Birkbeck Freehold Land 


Society. Mr. Sydney B. Grosvenor, architect : 

RTI sncnssdsiagsnnnenesenerssaniantiinade: £2,115 0 0 
pL NES eee MRD SPN Romany + FE ,060 0 0 
SIT iinccuntarenensapsasehmguamianmndniih 1,944 0 0 
, RENAE Ie ee ae eee 1,867 10 0 
FRAURRO, TEGURAGG ccccosccscecoceccescnces 1,850 0 0 





For new school at Ponder’s-end, Middlesex. Mr, Charles 
Stuart Barker, architect :— 


SPT LEED sntiiinntiiccuneamsenenedoumubantichs £714 0 0 
TIIIIIEE cincedilesuiiinmeinnebneanidetatisadabbatbioad 700 0 0 
TIE oc cnctteiichendibitidnanaseciendntibadininin 6 6 
SED. issnaniainsaduenercbeepanciennsanansanninns 615 0 0 
p Ee LN See 579 0 O 
BIE.» cccnosnndesnnsonccenvensensneccessscons 579 0 0 
yA AR ell Riley oe SN ee 577 0 0 
Brooks & Meader, Enfield.................. 551 0 0 








For the erection of Wesleyan Chapel, King’s Langley, 
Herts. Mr. W. A. Fisher, architect, Hemel Hemp- 


sted :-— 
Clifford & Gough, Watford ............... £391 0 0 
ee i Ea 385 0 0 
Monk, Two Waters® ..........cceccccseeves 286 0 0 
Creed, King’s Langley .............s0ssee0 265 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to modification. 





For rebuilding a shop, dairy, stables, &., at the 
Alderney Farm Dairy, Chislehurst West. Mr. Edward J 
Thomas, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


TI 0: cgctmenealaad niamihien Raaiadsiiamanialil £827 0 0 
PIE + cine pdeaidiebiinlastnsaeiebamiceinetetiea 790 0 O 
BAD <<. cescnenccsapiienttieimacsenetiscekectaees 745 0 0 
BONE cccccccccssvovesdisenssecccsussccvssscecce 740 0 O 

Ta a nsneutecieaitabiiientninidiespendinnialnin 730 0 0 
Jones, Bromley (accepted) ............... 676 0 0 





For laying a length of 400 ft. 6 in. of stoneware sewer to 
above, with Cregeen’s patent air-inlet arrangement, ventila- 
tion pipes, and cowls :— 

Bayman (accepted) £34. 





Accepted for furnishing the new Workhouse Infirmary 
Barnsley. Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, architects. Quan- 
tities by the architects. 

Contract No. 1.—Bedsteads, mattresses, &c., and various 
ironmongery goods :— 


Lawrance & Sn .....0.-.sccccesscscesescceees £255 19 6 
Contract No. 2.—Furniture :— 
Fc MD Accecncicenchdesnichccpncninteinneie 97 7 
Contract No. 3.—Bedding, blinds, carpets, and various 
drapery goods :— 
Massie & Sons, Barnsley .........0.0...08 . £379 10 O 
Contract No. 4,— Internal painting to walls, and 
polishing floors :— 
Fletcher, Barnsley ...000.......ssesseeeseeees £300 0 0 





For bar fittings and front at the Albert Victor public- 














house, Poplar, Mr. J. F. Wesley, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 
Brown & Tuse ...ccccecccsscecesceececeeseees £785 0 0 
Whittemberg..........ccccccseseseeeceececseees 754 9 O 
Trent Bros.  ......cccoccccccccesssocccvccecsoees 690 0 0 
Dodds & Rodd ...........cecesseeereeeeeeeeees 640 0 0 
De BOUND ccicccccdccovcesesessccdsscocceescocceooss 592 0 0 
Richards secseccctocsopeocussesens 549 0 0 
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For constructing about 500 feet run of 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 
4in. brick sewer, and other works in connexion therewith 
in Hornshay-street ; 370 feet run of 12 in. pipe sewer, an 
other works in connexion therewith, in Blockhouse-street ; 
and 180 feet run of 15 in. pipe sewer, and other works in 
connexion therewith, in Upcot-street, Deptford, for the 
Greenwich District Board of Works :— 


BECMEY CORBODEL, ....00000ccccesdoccesovovnneses £912 0 0 
ON SSS . 880 0 0 
SEEDER LS 840 0 0 
| a SOA 755 3 3 
BD, i GD cecvccvescvscectecemntiivcganediitt 750 0 0 
Pe ee CM REOR oo. ccccccsesecccsoccccccsucuseens 736 0 0 
8, TRE ae 689 0 0 
ER A « 670 0 0 
James Smith (accepted)  ........0cecc0++e+ 550 0 O 
eT 8 aa 544 0 0 





For dwelling-house and business premises, Streatham 
High-road, for Mr. W. H. Wilhams. Mr, Frederick 
Wheeler, architect :— 

Hill Bros., Streatham (accepted). 





Fer restoration of Congre 


‘ tional Church, Romford, after 
re. 


Mr. E. C. Allam, architect :— 
Staines & Son (accepted), ... £2,174 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Mr. F. aig * pre- 
mises, Buckingham Palace-road. Mr. J. T. alford, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Fish & Prestage 
Scrivener (accepted) 


OCC eee eee ee eee 


SET CIID ovavecuécesajsnccnngeanshoccuil £5,348 0 0 
ee ase 5,215 0 0 
A SE EE . 0 0 
SRE IES 4,945 0 0 
TTR ATID Ate TE: 4,856 0 0 
ES ee eee p nen eee tS 4,682 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


SPCR ee eee eee eee tenes 





For additions to No. 269, Goldhawk-road, Hammersmith 
for Mr. Frederic Tautz. Messrs. Smithies & Gladman 


’ 











architects :— 
Adamson & Sons, Turnham-green ...... £846 0 0 
Joseph Dorey, Brentford ..............0.+ 837 0 0 
John Bloomer, Brentford ................++ 824 3 8 
James Barnes, Brentford ... 823 138 0 
For new billiard-room and alterations at 7, Victoria- 
road, Clapham, for Mr, F. Gorringe. Mr. T. H. Vernon, 
architect :— 
McLachlan & Co. ...... scorcosesesebekos0 O O 
Fish, Prestage, & Co. (accepted) ...... 1,416 0 0 





For or and painting to be done to urinals for the 


Vestry of St. Mary’s, Islington :— 
BBOD .0crcccasesccoevevscccocosnceseccessooseeonssees £270 0 0! 
Killingback  ........scccsscsessorsesserseseceees 260 0 0 
PIII  niccssennsincciimatipanniingmiaiahell 176 6 6 
STD cocescsccecessennnnsnemmniiiiindied 140 0 0 
EINE .ccocsentoocssbounesnmmneaiinisenen 136 0 0 
PINE, * suardisersvenehioctscermmibtnetnnnniee 135 0 0 
EE eee SS 130 0 0 
Smythe (accepted) ........0...ccccccccccseess 97 0 0! 





For the erection of five shops for Mr. James Ellis on the 
Poplars Estate, Willesden-park. Messrs. Charles Ellis, 
Son, & Co., architects :— 

Mr. James Whiteman (accepted). 





For the erection of stables and fittings in rear of 20, 
Upper Wimpole-street. Mr. F. Wallen, architect :— 
8. Yardley & Sons (aecepted). 





For the erection of a warehouse and interior fittings for 
Mr. George Pockett, in the Woodbury-road, Tottenham. 
G. L. Wilson & Co., architects :— 

8S. Yardley & Sons (accepted). 


Accepted for new roads for the Hornsey Local Board. 
r, T, de Courcy Meade, surveyor :— 
embury-road, 





Jackson & Son, Finsbury-park............ £242 0 0 
Langdon Park-road. 
Jackson & Son, Fiasbury-park............ 661 0 0 
Enfield-road. 
Jackson & Son, Finsbury-park............ 22617 0 
Northwood-road. 


McKenzie, Williams, & Co., 1, North- 


buildings, Finsbury _ .............00 we. 360 0 0 
Spencer-road. 

McKenzie, Williams, & Co. ............... 45 0 0 
Gordon-road, 

McKenzie, Williams, & Co. ............... 909 0 0 





For five labourers’ cottages for Mr. Gristwood. Messrs- 
Byrne & Wilmot, architects :— 


J. Baker, Slough (accepted) £445. 





For rebuilding gente residence at No. 290, Albany-road, 
Camberwell, for Mr. J. Hand, Mr. Geo. Treacher, archi- 








tect :— ; 
SENG cappdbicsintticwsdences £625 0 0 
rae eevee cnequae 565 0 0 
J. Beale (accepted) ..........00.0.ccsccseceeee 550 0 0 
PETUTETEL. nb nécénduiisintsneresedsoesveapedésnceveses 490 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the Rose Tavern, Saville- 
place, Lambeth-walk, for Mr. Wm. King :— 
J. Beale (accepted.) 





For alterations and repairs at the Golden Lion, Brixton 
road, for Mrs. Day. Mr Geo. Treacher, architect :— 
J. Beale (accepted.) 





ee. eee 


For painting and repairs to be done at Nos. 11, 12, and 
13, Birkbeck-road, Sidcup, Kent, for Mr. Charles Bevk. 
Mr, W. F. Potter, architect :— 

F. Dawes, Peckham (accepted). 





For the erection of a residence for Mr. Reginald B- 
Brett, M.P., at Winkfield. Messrs. Byrne & Wilmot; 
architects, 303, Strand :— 

A. L. Oades & Sons, Egham ............ £2,660 0 0 
i A, TRIE 04. ccnteccnbeussieneus dubad 2,449 0 O 
J. Willis, Windsor (accepted) 





For a pair of villas on the ‘‘ Vansittart ’’ estate, Windsor, 
Mr. P. J. Byrne, architect :— 


Woodbridge, Maidenhead ............... £1,743 0 0 
Oades & Sons, Egham..................... ,635 0 0 
| EET ITI 1,560 0 0 
IIE osccnsnccstenpeotaensons soso 1,468 0 0 
I I and anivedcabeonden tuesd 1,400 0 0 
I HII ois ndncaradeibeoaious hoes 1,392 0 0 
J. Willis, Windsor (accepted)......... 1,389 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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—8. & Son.—J. W.— 
4 .—F. H. A. H.—C. E. & Co.—J. A. V. (thanks: not desired).—G. 
B. R. (write to Committee of the Stand). 
Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 
statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under............. «. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 














PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONITALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied »rrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PREPAID. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





| May 26, 1883. 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 





Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apyz, 


Bath Stone. 

Facilities for selection and quality unequalled 
having upwards of ’ 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions. 

PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Adyt, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. HE. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of, best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, 924 Kilns by Srarua & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 




















Hann, Stoke, Ilminster, 
Agent, Mr. H. MircueEtr, 





5, Au - 4g eve, Ham. 
( —— Lamp), mersmith, ~~ = 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 


DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HODSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 


Electric House Bells. 
Architects and Builders vennee with 
our Improved ELECTRIC BELLS and 
INDICATORS. Fire and Burglar Alarms, 
Best goods only. Estimates and Illus. 
trated Catalogue free. The Trade Supplied. 


Eagle Telegraph Works, 
FRANCIS & CO. { etton Gasdaa, London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPRO* FP 


STEAM AND HOT-W4TER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATiNG 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospita!s. 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 




















CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS ?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First ( 


British Museum, South 


Kensi Museum, Royal Institution, 
Hospitals, Institutions, tp aoe Offices, Manufactories, 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by 


—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
Jommissioner of Works, the Metropolitan a 
Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies 
) Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ 
leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &., &c. 


Board of Works, 
Offices, 
Work- 


N.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. K. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDOV. 


HOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR 
Ite construction allows of the angle of 


(Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 


